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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw 


Popular authors are well represented in the current number, 
among them being Miss Sornme Swert, Mrs. W. J. Hays, Mr. W. O. 
Sropparbd, and Mrs. Sopnie B. Herrick. 

The last-named lady's contribution ts the initial article of a series 
on Geology, similar in style and treatment to her “ Chapters on 
Plant Life,” recently published in book form. Mrs. Herrick has 
the rare and valuable faculty of investing a seemingly dry subject 
with deep interest for young readers. 

Miss Sopniz Swett, whose contrifndions to the leading juvenile 

jodicals show a remarkable insight into youthful character, com- 
vined with an agreeable humor, sends out an AV ANT-COUREUR Of the 
holiday season in a story entitled 


“HOW RICK MADE HIMSELF A CHRISTMAS.” 


The story is illustrated hy ALFRED FREDERICKS. 

The second of Miss Kris0ce’s charming and practical articles 
on the making of Christmas gifts is given in this number, together 
with scveral original designs. 

The issue of Harper's YounG Prorie dated November 24 will be 
of a special holiday character. 


YounG Prope, $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Manerr’s Youna Prorix will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stampa. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
New York. Sarvrnay, NovemsBer 21, 1585. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


HE result of the election in New York must cause 
sensible Republicans to inquire seriously into the 
condition and prospects of the party. New York isa 
State so important in a national canvass, and its vote 
is so uncertain, that the apathy, the internal feuds, and 
the large trading in Republican votes in the city must 
lead such Republicans:to regard the future with grave 
distrust. It now appears from the statements of the 
Tribune that large bodies of Republicans would not 
vote for Mr. DAVENPORT because the Independent Re- 
publicans heartily sustained his nomination. The 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser confirms this view. 
Some old Stal warts also are understood to have taken 
no pains to vote. The Irish Catholic Democratic vote 
which was given to Mr. BLAINE, and upon which his 
managers counted to neutralize the Independent defec- 
tion from him last year, this year returned to the Demo- 
crats, and, with the refusal of the more bitter BLAINE 
men to vote for the Republican candidate, set off the 
Independent vote for Mr. DAVENPORT. There seems 
to have been a distinct purpose on the part of certain 
Republicans that Mr. DavENPORT should not be al- 


_ Towed to carry a State which Mr. BLAINE, even with 


immense Democratic assistance, was unable to carry. 
All this, with the evident selling out of the local Re- 
publican candidates in the city of New York in a Re- 
publican deal with Tammany Hall, and the Repub- 
lican abandonment of non-partisan city government 
in Brooklyn, shows,the party so given over to venal 
traders and the contest of factions which prefer defeat 
rather than success under any leadership but their 
own, that those who still believe the Republican party 
to be a more promising political agency than the 
Democratic may well consider whether the party has 
not developed internal dissensions which, in view of 
the party tendencies upon actual public questions, are 
signs of its falling into de cadence like the Whig party 
in 1850-3. 

After the election of last year the Republican press 
of New York declared that the party was never so 
strong and in such harmonious order. It rejoiced in 
what it called the departure of the Independents, and 
assumed that the party had acquired a permanent re- 
inforcement of Irish votes from the Democratic party. 
Democratic success it described as an accident, the 
consequences of which the country would promptly 
correct as soon as it saw plainly that the rebellion 
had returned, that traitors had captured the White 
House, and that general disaster and disturbance and 
danger were at hand. Mr. BLAINE announced from 
Augusta that the President owed his seat to violence 
and fraud, thus giving the party cry, which was pre- 
sently echoed by Senators LOGAN, SHERMAN, Hoar, 
and Evarts. The Republican Convention in New 
York denounced the hypocrisy and falsity of the Pres- 
ident, and the party press argued vehemently that the 
election of Mr. DAVENPORT would be a stern rebuke 
to Mr. CLEVELAND and the Democratic administra- 
tion. Meanwhile the country has watched the Presi- 
dent as well as read the Republican papers, and it has 
seen him full of conviction and courage, withstand- 
ing the reactionary demand in his party, refusing to 
make a sweep of the civil service, refraining from all 
interference with the election in New York, aiming 
evidently to secure honest administration, and faith- 
ful to his declarations, while the general re-establish- 
ment of the Confederacy in the Union and the mis- 
fortunes of every kind which were so gayly predicted 
Have not occurred. In fact, sensible Republicans 
must now be aware that the course of the Adminis- 
tration has disposed of the most effective Republican 
argument—distrust of the Democratic party—and that 
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Republicans can no longer rely upon the attitude and 
acts of the two parties twenty years ago as sufficient 
arguments for the present time. 

Such Republicans also can not avoid seeing that 
the factional disputes and the dishonesty of New York 
city leaders at the polls are fatal tothe party. What, 
then, will they do? The question of a free vote and 
an honest count in the Southern States and every- 
where else is not unheeded by all good citizens. But 
Republicans have not proved that they can deal with 
it where it exists, nor that it is possible to deal with 
it by national legislation, while they have discredited 
the party name by the MAHONE alliance in Virginia. 
The Republican party has been represented in the 
Southern States by carpet-baggers, office - holders, 
and repudiators. Is that a persuasive introduction ? 
Is that a promising practical way to break ‘the 
solid South”? The tariff question is always im- 
portant. But it is one upon which, in the actual 
situation, both parties must agree to disagree within 
themselves. Upon the general financial question the 
President and his Cabinet have shown no essential 
difference with the sound sentiment of the country. 
The Republican party claims to be the party of civil 
service reform. But no President has ever been so 
faithful a practical reformer as the Democratic Presi- 
dent, and never has the partisan prostitution of the 
civil service, which is the chief evil, been so small 
as it is now. But what Republican Convention has 
acknowledged that the President merits any praise, 
or has not emphasized the departures from sound prin- 
ciples as the rule of his administration? Judged by 
that test, what Republican administration would not 
be overwhelmingly condemned? The situation is one 
of great difficulty for the Republican party. But it 
is plain that Republicans who sincerely desire re- 
form will cordially sustain the President in all his 
efforts to secure it, and will not regard acontest upon 
the subject between him and his party as a domestic 
Democratic quarrel with which they have no concern. 
The next opportunity which will be offered to the Re- 
publicans will be the meeting of Congress. If Re- 
publican Senators and Representatives shall decide 
upon a policy of mere obstruction and cavil, they will 
be judged by the many and grievous defects in the 
Republican record, and they will certainly do nothing 
by such a course to restore confidence in the party. 
What is wanted is not the applause of thick and 
thin partisans, because that is always sure, but the ap- 
proval of intelligent citizens, old and young Repub- 
licans, who have no personal ambitions or aims what- 
ever, but who have been alienated by many causes. 
The one thing which can be done, and which will be 
sure of the best results, is to stand firmly for reform, 
according to the letter and the spirit of the act of 1882, 
for its extension to every branch of the service to which 
it is applicable, and to co-operate honorably with the 
President for these ends. 


THE STERLING CASE, 


LasT summer Collector HEDDEN, of New York, 
summarily removed Mr. BACON, an experienced and 
competent weigher, of whom no complaint was made, 
and who was in no sense an offensive partisan, and 
appointed in his place Mr. STERLING, a Brooklyn poli- 
tician and henchman of ‘‘ Boss” MCLAUGHLIN, and a 
saloon keeper. It was understood that the change 
was made for a political purpose, to promote the nom- 
ination of a particular candidate for Governor, and it 
was so gross a violation of every sound principle of 
the public service, and in such flagrant disregard of 
the President’s known desire that the Custom-house 
should not be made a political and party machine, 
that it produced a general protest; and the President, 
upon returning from his vacation and learning the 
facts, decided that the position must be filled by ex- 
amination, and consequently suspended STERLING 
and ordered an examination to be held. The suspen- 
sion under the President’s decision was a revocation 
of the appointment, and left Mr. STERLING in pre- 
cisely the same position with every one who should 
present himself for examination. 

The succession to the position of weigher is proper- 
ly a promotion,and the examination, therefore, should 
be restricted to deputy-weighers and others in the line 
of promotion. By whom it was decided that this ex- 
amination should be open to all applicants does not 
appear. The President states that, for reasons which 
he mentions, he thought that it should be non-com- 
petitive. But as the law and the rules do not per- 
mit it, ‘“‘it was proposed”—but he does not say by 
whom—that, instead of certifying for appointment 
the four names at the head of the list, the selection 
sliould be made from all who passed the examination. 
The President states that this course was understood 
by him and the Commission as the one to be pursued, 
and it was one which he warmly approved. Theonly 
authority that we can find for this course is in the 
fifth clause of the.seventh rule, which provides that 
in certain special examinations ‘‘the certification of 
those found competent shall be such as the Commis- 
sion may provide for.” But as this clause relates to 
special examinations which may be competitive or 
non-competitive, and as it was decided that the weigh- 
er’s examination must be competitive, it follows that 
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this was not a special examination in the sense of the 
rule, and therefore the provision of a certification at th 
pleasure of the Commission does not apply. The ru). 
undoubtedly derive all their validity from the Pre«: 
dent’s approval, and he may unquestionably change 
annulthem. But in this instance he states that he di: 
not mean to change them, and that the procedure j. 
to be in accordance with the law and the rules. a)). 
under the law and the rules, until modified by th, 
President, we do not see how the whole list could |, 
opened for selection. 

Should this course be taken in the present instance 
it would be a serious blow at the reformed system). 
because it would appear that the rules were modified 1. 
facilitate the selection of a particular person. The ol, 
jects to be secured by the reformed system are appoin! 
ment for proved capacity and fitness, to the exclusion of 
personal and political favoritism, and removal on] y for 
legitimate reasons connected with the service. This 
purpose is accomplished by making the appointment 
from those who stand highest in a proper examina. 
tion, and after due probation—a system which destroys 
the chief illicit reason for wrongful removal. Fair 
and open competition is indispensable for a method of 
selection which means to exclude personal favor, and 
the principle requires the selection of those who stand 
at the head of the list. Otherwise the selection may 
be’made from all who pass a minimum of excel- 
lence, which leaves room among them for the same 
contest of personal and politica) tavor which is the 
chief mischief to be corrected. Moreover, when the 
rule of competition has been established and honestly 
observed, its relaxation indicates an adverse influ. 
ence, which will be soon strong enough to lower the 
minimum so that every applicant can pass—a result 
which would practically restore the spoils system. 
We regard the STERLING case, therefore, as one of the 
highest significance, and we trust that the event wil! 
show that there has been no departure from the reg- 
ular procedure. As we write we hear with regret that 
it has been decided to submit the whole eligible list to 
the Collector. If the report be true, whether he ap- 
point Mr. STERLING or not, a precedent which seems 
to us most mischievous will have been deliberately 
established. At least if the whole eligible list is to 
be opened for selection, the minimum requirement 
should be very much raised without lowering the 
standard of examination. 


MR, GLADSTONE IN MIDLOTHIAN, 


AMID unparalleled enthusiasm Mr. GLADSTONE at 
the age of seventy-six has renewed his Midlothian 
triumphs. The favorite theory of the London clubs 
is said to be that he is insangy But no saner speeches 
have been made in recent times. Mr. GLADSTONE 
has the grasp of a statesman upon national affairs, 
and the warm feeling with which he is regarded 
shows how truly he is held to comprehend and to 
state the true feeling of the country. The admira- 
tion for Lord BEACONSFIELD was always that which 
is paid to picturesque histrionic ability, not the gen- 
uine homage of men to one of whose political sinceri- 
ty and intellectual powers they are alike conscious. 

Undoubtedly the burning question for England 
now is Ireland, and what Mr. GLADSTONE says upon 
it can not displease Mr. PARNELL. When the strong- 
est statesman in England, the great leader of the 
great Liberal party, says, ‘‘I am confident that Eng- 
land will never repent giving perfect equality to lre- 
land,....assuming that nothing will be demanded 
that would jeopardize or compromise the unity of the 
empire,” he says substantially what Mr. PARNELL has 
himself said. On the very day before Mr. GLAD- 
STONE'S remark, Mr. PARNELL had said, in an interview 
with a correspondent of the Herald, when speaking of 
separation, that adequate concessions of local govern- 
ment by other states to communities in a similar po- 
sition with that of Ireland had not led to separation, 
and that he was “entitled to argue that similar peace- 
ful and happy results would follow if similar conces- 
sions were made to Ireland.” Those who say these 
things are certainly not very far apart, and Mr. Par 
NELL undoubtedly feels more satisfied to agree wit! 
Mr.’GLADSTONE than with Lord RANDOLPH CHURC!! 
ILL, because he must feel that Mr. GLADSTONE repr 
sents more truly the controlling English sentimen'. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the day after Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s speech, Mr. PARNELL should have sai‘! 
publicly that it was the most important word on tlic 
Irish question ever spoken by an English statesman. 

The attempt of the Tories, aided by eminent ecc!* 
siastics, to make the disestablishment of the Churc!! 
the chief issue of the election shows a suspicion tli‘ 
Ireland is not the “best hold” of the Tories. Bu 
‘*the Church” has always been one of the chief ** pro)’ 
erties” of the Tory party. ‘‘The Church is in dan- 
ger” has been a rallying cry from the time of 5\ 
CHEVERELL, and if the reports of to-day are true, it lias 
not yet lost all its potency. But the allegation the 
four hundred of the Liberal candidates are pledged ' 
vote for disestablishment may well alarm those whi 
hold the union of church and state to be desirable. 
In BuRKE’s famous phrase the English Church “up 
lifts her mitred front in Court and Parliament, ane 
the proposition to separate her from both is startling 
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‘o all English tradition. The force of the feeling is 
con in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S disclaimer of any pur- 
ose to insist upon action at this session of Parlia- 
vont. But the disclaimer is unavailing, because it 
,ssumes the intention, and the intention, not the time 
fits accomplishment, is the source of disquiet. The 
-Jergy has taken to the stufhp, and the bitterness of 
“ye ecclesiastical attacks upon Mr. GLADSTONE, as the 
veal instigator of the movement, is intense. 


-— 


CRIMES AGAINST THE CHINESE, 


It is not surprising that individuals of a race whose 
entrance into the country has been prohibited by law 
ould be treated with contempt and cruelty by the 
ore brutal part of the population. But it is to the 
credit of Americans that, however strong the fee:ing 
ofthostility to the Chinese may be, the recent out- 
rages upon “ Chinamen” in Wyoming and Washing- 
ton Territories are not the crimes of natives, but of 
foreigners, whose presence in the country is much less 
desirable than that of the Chinese themselves. These 
crimes are peculiarly mean and dastardly because of 
the small number of persons in the country who are 
vuilty of being Chinese, and because the number is 
constantly decreasing. Nor would the crimes occur 
except for the consciousness of the general although 
passive support of the community, which was the real 
support of the Ku-Klux outrages in the Southern 
States. 

The duty of the government toward these unhappy 
victims of a stupid hatred is plainly defined in the 
treaty with China: 

“If Chinese laborers or Chinese of any other class, now either 
permanently or temporarily residing in the territory of the United 
States, meet with ill treatment at the hands of any other persons, 
the government of the United States will exert all its power to de- 
vise measures for their protection, and to secure to them the same 
rigiits, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed 
by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which 
they are entitled by treaty.” 


In accordance with this obligation the government 
ordered troops to Wyoming, and upon the outbreak 
at Tacoma and Seattle the President issued a procla- 
mation requiring the rioters to disperse and retire 
peaceably, which was promptly obeyed, and indict- 
ments have been found against the Mayor of Tacoma, 
who is not an American, and other ringleaders of the 
mob. This action is an assurance to the forlorn Chi- 
nese that they are not entirely abandoned to tor- 
menters even within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and to the people of the Territories that if hu- 
manity and a sense’of justice do not inspire a public 
protest against such wrongs, there is happily a legal 
remedy. 

The few Chinese now scattered through the West- 
ern Territories are as much the wards of the govern- 
ment as the freedmen in the Southern States after the 
war. The proclamation of the President, the move- 
ment of troops, and the indictments show the dispo- 
sition loyally and honestly to enforce the law. The 
altacks upon the Chinese are especially monstrous, 
but we recall, in the recent campaign, during which 
the whole subject of national politics was drawn into 
discussion, but one vigorous allusion to the Chinese 
wrongs, and that was in the speech of Senator HOAR 
at the Massachusetts Republican Convention. We 
are glad to see that the citizens of Seattle have organ- 
ized themselves to repress the crimes, and to co-oper- 
ate with the government. 


OUR KIN BEYOND THE SEA, 


The New York World, in speaking of Mr. GLaD- 
STONE S political activity, and of the strong partisan- 
ship of publie men in England, says: 

_” The very highest English statesman in the public service, the 
Prime Minister, who is the practical head of the government, does 
Hot recard it a8 beneath his dignity to be a party man. His col- 
‘ ‘c's are appointed at his recommendation. He dispenses, with 
rte oxceptions, the whole patronage of the crown. But he ac- 
Khon vlges his duty to party, and promotes to positions of dignity 
“it Lust those who are of his own party, and are the most vigor- 
Sus cud useful in advancing its interests.” 


No scnsible civil service reformer doubts the advan- 
lace of organized action to secure political results, or 
\inss that political offices should be held by those 
“'o vre not in sympathy with the principles and poli- 
the Administration. President PIERCE said in 
his ‘naugural address: 
“So reasonable man of any party will expect the Administration 
regardless of its responsibility and of the obvious ele- 
» Success as to retain persons known to be under the in- 
of political hostility and partisan prejudice in positions 
‘| require not only severe labor, but cordial co-operation.” 


‘AS true, but it applies to a very small class of 

‘stralive officers. The rule applicable to them, 
“er, 18 made by the spoils system to apply to ev- 
'stmaster, custom - house officer, clerk, messen- 
““" ud laborer, and a sound principle is made to 
“immense and outrageous abuse. 
'\ Spirit and party activity are quite as apparent 
-lish as in American politics. But the implica- 
iat they are fostered in England by the use of 
‘nent patronage is entirely unfounded. Since 
-ADSTONE is cited as an example, let him also be 
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called as a witness. It was Mr. GLADSTONE who said, 
while still at the head of the government: 


“As to the clerkships in my own office—the office of the Trea- 
sury—every one of vou has just as much power over their disposal 
as | have... .In order that the public service might be indeed the 
public service, in order that we might not have among the civil 
officers of the state that which we had complained of in the army, 
namely, that the service was not the property of the nation, but of 
the officers, we have now been enabled to remove the barriers of 
nomination, patronage, jobbing, favoritism in whatever form; and 
every man belonging to the people of England, if he so pleases to fit 
his children for the position of competing for places in the public 
service, may do it entirely irrespective of the question what is his 
condition in life or the amount of means with which he may hap- 
pen to be or not to be blessed.” 


If there be anything more truly American and illus- 
trative of equal rights than such a system, let it be 
produced. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S opinion of the American spoils 
system was unequivocally expressed at another time, 
and in these words: 


“The thing that perhaps chiefly puzzles the inhabitants of the 

old country is why the American people should permit their entire 
existence to be continually disturbed by the business of the Presi- 
dential elections; and, still more, why they should raise to its 
maximum the intensity of this perturbation by providing, as we 
are told, for what is termed a clean sweep of the entire civil serv- 
ice, in all its ranks and departments, on each accession of a Chief 
Magistrate. We do not perceive why this arrangement is more 
rational than would be a corresponding usage in this country on 
each change of ministry. Our practice is as different as possible. 
We limit to a few scores of persons the removals and appoint- 
ments on these occasions, although our ministries seem to us not 
unfrequently to be more sharply severed from one another in 
principle and tendency than are successive Presidents of the great 
Union.” 
There is, in fact, no argument against the thorough 
reform of the corrupt and degrading system of spoils 
which is not practically and completely answered by 
actual experience in England, and in this country 
just so far as the reformed system is in operation. . 


THE MUGWUMP AND THE BOURBON. 


THERE is nothing more amusing and suggestive than to 
observe the indignation with which Mugwumps are regard- 
eal by party Bourbons and fanatics on both sides. The late 
HvuGH HASTINGS, who was an adept in that kind of contro- 
versy which consists in “ calling names,” and who took great 
comfort in describing Mr. TLLDEN, for some mysterious rea- 
son, as “Old Yarbs,” delighted to call “the Scratchers” of 
79 “a small lunch party.” This was the way in which 
that veteran disposed of political independence, and he was 
always convinced that he had settled the whole question 
by the remark that nothing could be done without parties. 
The conclusions that he drew from that simple proposition 
were various and astounding. 

The successors of Mr. HASTINGS in both parties lack alto- 
gether the picturesque vigor of their master’s style. The 
Mugwumps are described before an election as traitors, reb- 
els, renegades, Judas Iscariots, Benedict Arnolds, Pharisees, 
saints, fools, Miss Nancys, Hessians, amateurs, dudes, aristo- 
crats, ruffle-shirts, professional reformers, and the petticoat 
brigade. And after election, if their candidate is defeated, 
they are pricked bubbles and poor, weak, pitiful, miserable 
nobodies. But all this is commonplace vituperation, and 
wholly below the mark of Mr. HAsTINGs in his best black- 
guard moments. To do his imitators justice, they are per- 
fectly aware that the Mugwump is not affected by the up- 
roar of sneers, because a man who prefers honesty and de- 
cency in public affairs is whelly undisturbed by hearing 
honest politics contemptuously called Sunday-school poli- 
tics, or politics in petticoats and pantalets. 

These epithets and jeers are not expected to affect the 
tough old Mugwump who has been gazetted as an invisible 
flea and a loathsome monster in human form a hundred 
times. They are intended to show young men who are dis- 
posed to obey their conscience rather than the party cauens 
what they have to expect if they do not obediently run 
with the machine. They are sharp cracks of the party 
whip to frighten the young voter back into the ranks. 
Young Republicans may wisely remember that the same 
whip used to be cracked over their fathers in Congress 
thirty years ago by other slave-drivers, but it was becanse 
their fathers were not whipped in that there is a Union of 
freedom to-day. The young Republican or Democrat may 
wisely remember, also, that it is better to regard a party as 
his servant, rather than himself as the slave of a party. Mr. 
GLADSTONE is a great party leader. But he has just said 
at Edinburgh, “I am laboring now for Liberal unity; I am 
preaching unity to the best of my ability; but I hope the 
Liberal party will split before sacriticing conscience.” 


JOHN FISKE UPON THE WAR. 


Tue death of General GRANT has revived the recollec- 
tions of the war, but they are now treated less in the mere 
spirit of party and more in the true historic spirit. ‘To the 
discussion in the latter strain the lectures of Mr. JOHN 
FIsKE upon the “Great Battles of the Civil War” will be a 
very important contribution. Mr. Fiskr’s remarkable power 
of acquisition, his varied and extensive information, his 
keen faculty of research and analysis, the freshness of his 
richly stored mind, and the charm and raciness of his de- 
scriptive style will unquestionably give a singular interest 
and value to his lectures. 

His admirable discourses upon the story of the American 
Revolution which were delivered in Chickering Hall last 
winter to large and delighted audiences were the most not- 
able of the year. They were, in fact,a comprehensive and 
complete history of the Revolution, worthy to be followed 
carefully by any student, and, in a series of most pleasant 
morning hours, conveying a knowledge of the Revolution 
that any of Dr. Birch’s young gentlemen or Miss Pinker- 
ton’s young ladies might be exceedingly glad to possess. 

The same will be true of the lectures of this year, which 
will treat of the Western campaigns in which GRANT was 
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80 conspicnots a figure. There will be four of them, begin- 
ning with the movements in the Border States at the open- 
ing of the war; and we are very sure that those who hare 
heard the course upon the Revolution will need no urging 
to hear the later course. | 


PERSONA L, 


Mr. Grorcre Cary Eaoueston, author of the new book Strange 
Stories from History for Young People, has the knack ef interesting 
boys in a wholesome and manly way, which characterized the late 
Dr. ARNoLD, of Rugby. He prefers, indeed, the society of boys to 
that of men, and a better companion on a fishing, hunting, or boat- 
ing expedition no boy ever found. He is an excellent shot with 
the pistol, and an enthusiast in out-dvor sports. He has written 
many books which appeal successfully to the manlier instincts of 
young people, in addition to his extensive contributions ‘to literary 
criticism. Mr. EaGieston is now the managing editor of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 

—President McCosn, of Princeton College, announces that with- 
in five years he expects to make a full-fledged university out of that 
institution. During his connection with it as President he has re- 
ceived five millions of dollars, which have been expended for the 
most part in the erection of handsome buildings, and in providing 
for the salaries of fellows and new professors. Dr. McCosn is as 
active in behalf of the college as if he had never succeeded in get- 
ting a dollar of contributions, and his appearance at meetings of 
the alumni is always hailed with delight. : 

—Mr. James Russeti Lowey in his hours of ease smokes 
common clay pipe, although he offers to his guests the finest Ha- 
vana cigars. The practice is quite common in England and Scot- 
land, where, however, the clay is much softer and more porous 
than that usually found in pipes sold in this country. 

—The friends of Professor TynpaLi were much surprised to 
read in the newspapers that he intended to run for Parliament. 
He is in far from vigorous health, and expects soon to retire frem 
the more active duties of his professorship at the Royal Instit: 
tion. The science fellowships founded by him in three America 
colleges are already beginning to bear fruit, and will redound t 
his lasting honor. The Professor's more intimate friends do not 
feel that a candidacy for member of Parliament will add lustre to 
his record. 

—There are two well-known house decorators in this city who 
are brothers, of the same height, weight; complexion, and build, 
wearing clothes of the same color and style, and lunching together, 
without speaking a word to each other, every day at Delmonico’s, 
The ordinary mortal can not tell them apart, and one never knows 
which of the two he is talking to. 

—A correspondent of this,journal wants to know why it °s that 
fashionable physicians alwaystmake callers wait such an uncorscion: 
ably long time. Also, why it is that such callers are always so per- 
vaded with gloom. He asks if anybody ever saw anybody staile in 
a doctor’s reception-room. 

—A few days ago a heated lamp chimney in an ele ted railway 
car snapped into twenty pieces or more, which fell upon the seats 
below. Fortunately there was but one passenger within range of 
them, and no damage was done. Not many months ago, at the 
Union League Club’s Ladies’ Reception, a pieee of carbon heated 
to a white heat, and about as large as a pea, fell upon the white 
silk dress of a lady guest who was walking beneath the electric 


light. Had it fallen a second sooner it would have burned her 


shoulders frightfully. There was little excitement. 

—Epear A. Por wrote a remarkably legible hand with a steel 
pen, and was extremely careful to introduce all the needed com- 
mas, semicolons, and other punctuation marks., Each page of the 
manuscript was a small 12mo, pasted carefully to the next page 
as soon as finished, so that the result was a long sheet of matter 
which looked like a scroll. A gentleman well known in this city 
has a beautiful example of Poxr’s penmanship, which he prizes 
highly, and for which he has been offered a large sum. 

—At the recent reception given her by Sorosis, Miss Mary An- 
DERSON was a radiant figure. Her speech, like her presence, was 
full of charm, and an extremely distinguished company of ladies 
met to do her honor. She impressed them with the same success 
that she does her male admirers. 

—Mr. H. Epwarps Ficxen has produced some interesting results 
in the new extension to the American Art Galleries on Twenty- 
third Street, where the old room: of the Palette Club have been 
transformed for the exhibition or water-colors and etchings. » The 
etching-room, fitted throughout in mahogany, with bronze plush on 
the walls, is as elegant and tasteful an apartment as was ever cre- 
ated for such a purpose; and the oaken stairway to the water-col- 
or gallery, treated with bronze powder, which is polished so as to 
give a pleasing tint without losing the grain of the wood, has an 
effect altogether novel. There is something in the main stairease 
leading from the principal gallery on the first floor which reminds 
one of Haddon Hall. As in most of Mr, Ficken’s work, many Ear- 
ly English traits are noticeable. The success of the American Art 
Galleries as a business enterprise is an encouraging fact to artists 
throughout the country. 

—A striking portrait of Mr. Tuomas Aten, the landscape and 


animal painter of Boston, has been painted by Mr. Cariga, of that 


city, and shows marked features of resemblance to that of Mr. 
Frank MILLkT, although the figure is somewhat stouter and the 
face somewhat broader. Mr. ALLEN stands erect, with a counte- 
nance of magisterial determination, and a long fur-lined overcoat. 
—A few months ago Mr. Sy.vester Baxter, of Boston, received 
from Mr. Manvkw M. ZarzarRMENDI, a journalist in the city of Mexi- 
co, a request for a manual of the Constitution of the United States 
adapted to youthful learners. He forwarded at once Mr. Cuaries 
Norpuorr’s book, Politics for Young Americans, which is a classi¢ 
on the subject, and has the most extensive circulation ever achieved 
by any work of the kind. The book was shown to Mr. Eptarpo 


' Rerz, Attorney-General of the Mexican Republic, who soon ordered 


it to be translated and adapted for free distribution in the schools 
of his native city, Uruapam. Another translation and adaptation 
will be made for Venezuela. ; 

—The first woman to enter the Ecole de Médecine in Paris was 
Dr. Mary Potnam Jacost, of this city, in 1867. Her application 
for admission was refused by the Faculty, but afterward accepted 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. The latest news from Paris 
is that a number of female medical students have been admitted 
for the first time as resident physicians in the hospitals. The ob- 
jection had been that it would be indecorous for them to room un- 
der the same roof with the male students and to mess with them, 
but as soon as it was suggested that the Sisters of Charitv were 
freely permitted to do so, the argument disappeared. In this coun- 
try the only young woman ever allowed to occupy the post of resi- 


dent physician in a mixed hospital is Dr. Josepntne Watrer, of the. 


Mount Sinai Hospital, and since her appointment the trustees have 
adopted a resolution debarring all future applicants of her sex. 
The principal plea of the women physicians is that in every family 
five-sixths of the doctor’s bills are for services tendered to the mo- 


ther and the children; and that, therefore, women may with - 


propriety treat such cases. They do not want to practice upon 
men, they say, nor do they suppose that men want women to prac- 
tice upon them. The prejudice against women physicians both in 
England and in the United States is and has been very much great- 
er than in France. 
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BARKER’S SISTER. 


“Is Miss Barker at home *” 

“Miss Barker is at home, sir. She is in the 
dining-room.” 

At half past six o'clock every night, Mr. Bar- 
ker asked the same question precisely, and re- 
ceived precisely the same answer. Then he mo- 
tioned to his groom to take the horses to the 
stables, and leisurely going to his own apart- 
ments, he changed his riding costume for an 
evening one. 

On this evening he was a little more partic- 
ular than usual; after dinner he was going with 
his sister to the opera, and he was‘a trifle nerv- 
ous under Kate's bright eves. “She sees every- 
thing,” he mentally complained, “and I would 
rather sit in a tight coat than have her twit me 
about a loose one.” So he took pains with his 
toilet. and was rewarded by a pleasant little nod 
of approval. He was a good-looking fellow, and 
men don’t object to be told so, even by the wo- 
men of their own family. 

“We may as well have dinner, Jack; aunt has 
gone to Dr. Logan’s; she will not be home till 
late.” 

So dinner was served; and after it, as Kate 
Rat with her cup of French coffee in her hand, 
she said: “Jack, come to the fire half an hour. 
I don’t want to be too soon at the opera, and I 
do want to talk to you.” 

“ And I want to talk to vou, Kate. I heard 
something to-day that annoved me extremely.” 

* At the club, of course.” 

“ Yes, at the club.” 

“] thought vou only talked about national 
questions there ?”’ 

“As a general thing, we don’t; but Gerald 
Lyttle had heard something about you he thought 
it right to tell me.” ; 

“Something disagreeable, of course. People 
never ‘think it right’ to tell pleasant things. 


Well, what was it?” 
know Claude Hayden and Theodore 
MidMeton 

“They visit here. As for ‘ knowing’ them, 
that is a different thing.” 

“They are lovers of yours ?” 

“They are among the list.” 

“] thought myself that they were favored 
visitors.” 

* My dear Jack, don’t pretend to think about 
things too high for you.” 

“ They, at any rate, think so.” 

Kate’s face flushed angrily. “How do you 
know that?” 

“Gerald Lyttle told me so.” 

* Don’t speak in enigmas, Jack, please. They 
always put me in a passion. How can Gerald 
Lyttle know anything about either Claude Hay- 
den or Theo Middleton? He is not in their set 
at all. I don’t believe they ever speak to each 
other.” 

“Their valets do.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Jack, that you have 
been spending the afternoon discussing the gos- 
sip of Gerald Lyttle’s valet? Upon my word, I 
believe the clubs are perfect schools for scan- 
dal.” 

“Don’t be so scornful, Kate. I consider my- 
self under obligations to Gerald for telling me. I 
dare say it cost him a little to do it; for though 
men do talk with their valets, and listen to a 
good deal of Avenue gossip from them, they don’t, 
us a general thing, tell other fellows they do so.” 

“Then I am to understand that Theo Middle- 
ton’s valet heard something about me from his 
master, and told the same to Gerald Lyttle’s val- 
et, who told it to his master, who told it to you, 
who bring it to me. There’s a genealogy for a 
piece of scandal, now !” 

“It is correct, however.” 

“ Well, we will follow it, then, from its begin- 
ning. What was it that Theo Middleton’s valet 
heard about me?” 

“He heard his master and Claude Hayden ar- 
ranging about their proposals of marriage to you, 
and they tossed up a silver dollar to see which 
of them should take the first chance.” Jack was 
so angry that he rose and stood before Kate, look- 
ing down into her flashing face with one equally 
judignant and scornful. 

“Indeed! Keep your temper, Jack, and go 
on.” 

“If Claude won, he was to pay Middleton twen- 
tv-five thousand dollars as soon as possible after 
his marriage, and if Middleton won, he was to 
give Claude the like sum. Middleton has a press- 
ing mortgage to pay, and Claude wants+o go to 
Paris, where he thinks the money weuld give him 
all the prestige necessary to insure his success 
in his profession. I have a great mind to horse- 
whip the scoundrels.” 

_ “On the word of two valets. Ridiculous! 
You can not, for my sake, take any notice of the 
affair.” 

“ But you will never speak to them again 9” 

“Ob yes,I shall. They are no worse now than 
they were before, only they are found out. I 
intend them to propose now. Who would have 
thought that Claude Hayden, who writes such 
lofty and exquisite poems, and whose conversa- 
tion is so full of romance and unselfish chivalry, 
could have been a party to such a bargain! Now 
Theo Middleton never pretended to be anything 
but a thorough-paced man of the world.” 

“Yet it was Claude who made the proposal. 
Theo hesitated at first, but I imagine he is in a 
desperate strait at present, and willing to do al- 
most anything to save a piece of very valuable 
property.” 

“Certainly he is. What is a poor girl’s name, 
or happiness, or honor, compared with so many 
feet frontage of real estate ?” 

“ Don’t look that way, Kate darling, or I know 
I'll shoot the fellows. I only meant to warn 
you. I wish anything less than the whole truth 
would have done it.” 

“It would not. Women judge men by them- 
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selves—that is, where we go wrong. I have been 
reading that schemer’s poetry this afternoon un- 
til I cried. When I laid down the book I felt 
equal to anything heroic and self-denying. Aunt 
Serena is right; poetry is unhealthy reading ; you 
might just as well drink a bottle of brandy and 
expect to see things sensibly afterward.” 

Kate was arranging her pet curl before the 
mirror as she said this; then she rang for her 
maid and her opera cloak, and seemed to dismiss 
the subject. Claude Ilayden and Theo Middle 
tou were in an opposite box, and she bowed to 
them with a smile so subtle knd comprehensive 
that each was certain it was his specially. 

“ Did you notice how she smiled at me ?” said 
Claude, posing himself gracefully, and throwing 
back his black curls from his wide white brow. 

“T thought it was at me,” answered Theo, 
sulkily. 

“No; it was at me. I shall go and speak to 
her during the interval.” 

Kate divined this, and she sent her brother 
away with a message to pretty Nelly Sayre. So 
Claude had the ground to himself, and very safe 
ground he felt it to be. Then Theo made his 
effort, and was equally satisfied. There was some- 
thing about Kate’s manner to him delightfully 
shy and vet encouraging. For the first time in 
twenty vears he kept his opinions to himéelf. 
“ Claude,” he mentally commented, “is terribly 
conceited, and may have deceived himself. If I 
am not a favored lover, I think Kate Barker is 
treating me badly.” 

And so thinking of Kate as likely to become 
his own, he began to feel the outrage of such a 
bargain as he had entered into. He could hard- 
ly bear to look into the voung, candid face and 
think of his shameful little plot against this girl's 
money. 

When Claude and he again talked over tlhe 
matter, he ventured to suggest that they should 
each consider the bargain as to Miss Barker void, 
and leave themselves unfettered in the race. But 
Claude would hear of no such withdrawal. “The 
race,” he said, “ rests with you and me, Theo. I 
am sure of it. Marriage will break up our friend- 
ship; it can’t help it, old boy; and whichever of 
us is left will need solid consolation. If you suc- 
céed, you will have to cut mein a short time, and 
the money will give me a new start in a new life. 
If I succeed, all the same we shall drift apart, 
and it would be a real comfort to me, in such 
case, to feel that at least I had been able to put 
you easy in money matters.” 

And Claude’s manner was so grand and pa- 
thetic that Middleton felt it impossible to urge 
further a subject which Claude spoke of as “any 
way a great trial, and almost like the burial of a 
twenty years’ friendship.” 

The next morning, in answer to Kate’s request, 
Nelly Sayre came to spend the day at the Bar- 
kers’. Kate had chosen Nelly for her confidante, 
and for excellent reasons. Nelly had a very large 
visiting list, she was dangerously sarcastic, and 
never spared friend or acquaintance for a witti- 
cism. A report finding its medium through Nel- 
ly would go into the world with a spice of ludi- 
crous bitterness that no one else could give it. 
And also it would go in a dangerous kind of in- 
cognito, and would only become the more widely 
known in consequence of the unobtrusiveness of 
its progress. 

So about eleven o’clock Nelly came chirping 
in, full of news as to the people she had met on 
the Avenue, and the engagement of “that poor 
little mouse, Alice Laydon, to Charles White. 
He'll eat her up in a year, Kate,” she said, with 
a laughable grimace ; “ that is, he'll eat her bonds 
up. Oh dear! how hard it is for a girl with mon- 
ey to be decently loved !” 

This was just the opening Kate wanted. “She 
was so wretched, and needed some one to open 
her poor heart to;” and Nelly was at once sym- 
pathetic and delightfully anxious. Whata study 
her queer little face was, with its twinkling eyes 
and tight-drawn lips, as she listened to Kate's 
story! And what a revelation of womanly tem- 
per there was in the small nervous hands, and 
the restless movements of her prettily bowed and 
sandaled feet ! 

“ Now, Nelly, I have told you all. If you were 
I, what would you do?” 

“I should crucify them—socially I mean ; fix 
them up with hair-pins,as it were. Put the sto- 
rv into all their cups, dear—tea-cups and wine- 
cups. It will make their drinking disagreeable 
enough, I'll warrant you. There’s hundreds of 
young men just as mean and heartless and con- 
temptible, dear; and every one of them will be 
‘dreadfully shocked’ at the found-out fellows.” 

Kate had asked both Claude and Theo to call, 
and it had been agreed between them that Theo 
should leave first, and that, all else being favora- 
ble, Claude should put his fortune to the teat. 
They were annoyed at finding Nelly sitting with 
Kate, but it was probable Nelly would leave after 
lunch. 

Somehow Theo imagined Kate’s manner so pe- 
culiarly kind to himself, that he—finding a mo- 
ment’s opportunity to speak to her unnoticed— 
asked for an interview that night at eight, and 
received a gravious assent. Then, according to 
agreement, he went away before Claude; and 
Nelly, guessing what Claude had come for, left 
the room “to send message,” and so gave the 
young gentleman the opportunity he sought. 

Kate heard his poetic, passionate confession 
with a good deal of assumed feeling, but de- 
clared she could not at once answer so important 
a question, “ Would Mr. Hayden call the follow- 
ing day at twelve o'clock?” And as Nelly en- 
tered just at that moment, and there was a most 
aggravating mocking smile on her face, Claude 
hurriedly took his leave, with all his hopes as yet 
uncertain. 

He put on a brave face, however, to Middleton. 
But Middleton’s hopes rose on Claude's delay. 
He thought it likely that Kate had purposely put 
off answering Claude until she heard what his 
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reasons were for desiring an interview. She 
must have suspected them, and if this was the 
case, it was indeed a strong foundation for his 
hopes. So he heard Claiade’s account of his in- 
terview, but said nothing of his own appointment. 

At eight o’clock he kept it, and found Kate 
just ready to leave the house. “She was going to 
a dinner party, but would be happy to give Mr. 
Middleton a few minutes.” He was glad the agony 
was to be soshort. He said in a few plain words 
what he wanted to say, and said them in such a 
straightforward, honest manner that Kate was 
almost sorry she could not believe a word of them. 
She pointed out the fact that her friends were 
waiting, the necessity of being careful in such 
decisions, and asked him to call for an answer 
next day at half past twelve. 

“Half past twelve,” thought Middleton. 
“Claude’s appointment was twelve: evidently 
she means to refuse Claude ;” and his own hopes 
rose still higher. That night Claude noticed that 
he seemed strangely averse to talk. Ife did not 
know that Middleton was arranging his prospect- 
ive new life, and absolutely considering how he 
was to escape paying such a shameful “debt of 
honor” as would soon be due his friend from 
him. 

True, he did not indulge the thought many 
minutes at a time, but it was there, just as it 
had often been also in Claude’s heart, in the 
same kind of dim, dumb way. Only Claude had 
at once solved the problem in a manner Middle- 
ton never thought of: “I shall lay the blame on 
Kate, and tell Theo she watches her gold like a 
dragon.” 

A little before twelve the next day Claude 
went to Kate’s, and Theo almost immediately 
followed him. He did not expect, of course, to 
meet Claude there; he would have got his dis- 
missal and left. However, not only was Claude 
in the Barker parlor, but also that tormenting 
Nelly Sayre. Claude and Middleton looked at 
each other, but there was nothing now to be done 
but accept Kate’s invitation to lunch, and wait for 
their opportunity. 


Nelly seemed that day to be possessed by a 


thousand malicious little sprites, and Claude and 
Middleton winced again and again under her 
sharp, subtle innuendoes. Her mirth, “though 
mocking, was infectious, and by the time lunch 


was over, the whole party were in a mood of very ~ 


ulnatural and rather unpleasant exaltation. Kate 
showed it in her glowing cheeks and in a cer- 
tain set, proud manner. 

She rose from the table, and taking with her a 
red apple and a yellow one, began to throw them 
up and catch them in her hands, demurely count- 
ing every throw, 

“What are you doing, Kate?” said Nelly, in a 
voice that was almost a little shriek of laughter. 

“Tam casting lots for a husband. See! the 
red apple represents—” 

* I know—Claude Hayden.” 

“ And the yellow one—” 

“Is, of course, Theo Middleton.” 

“And whichever I catch twenty-five times I 
shall accept.” 

“The red one has fallen to the ground.” 

“ Let it go.” 

“ And now the yellow follows it. Both lovers 
may ‘go hang their harps on a willow-tree.’” 

“T protest,” said Middleton, “against such a 
mockery of the most solemn affair of life.” 

“Just hear him!” screamed Nelly, laughing 
still more excitedly. “ Pray, Mr. Middleton, did 
you ever hear of two gentlemen tossing a silver 
dollar about a lady’s hand and fortune ?” 

“And agreeing to console each other with 
twenty-five thousand dollars out of her bank ac- 
count 

“Only, Claude Hayden, I thought vou had 
more sense than to sell the bear-skin before you 
killed the bear.” 

“Young ladies,” said Middleton, “if any men 
have done what you say, they richly deserve your 
mockery; they must have been conceited fvols 
to make such a plot, and silly ones not to—”’ 

“ Not to be sure that their valet® did not over- 
hear it. Gentlemen, I hope you will speculate in 
more reliable stock for the future;” and Kate 
ceremoniously bowed them into the hall, from 
whence they soon found their way into the street. 

“Where are you gving?” said Middleton, 
fiercely. 

“Tam going to Paris at once.” 

“ You can go to Timbuctoo if you like. I shall 
stay here, and I shall like to see the man, or the 
woman either, who will twit me about Barker's 
sister.” 

“A very rude, insolent girl, I think.” 

“She is nothing of the kind. She is a noble 
girl—a sight too good, if she had not a penny, for 
such sneak thieves as youandme. There, Claude, 
keep out of my sight. We may as well part 
here as anywhere ;” and Middleton strode off in 
a towering passion with himself, and looked so 
formidable and black for weeks afterward that 
no one cared to speak of “that good thing about 
Barker’s sister” in any place where he would be 
likely to hear of it. 

Kate never saw him, and rarely heard of him. 
Indeed, he quietly abandoned fashionable society, 
and gave himself up, with all the passion of his 
nature, to money-making. On the whole, her re- 
venge had not given her any pleasure ; she found 
out, when anger was over, and love could obtain 
a hearing, that she had really liked Theo, and her 
heart began sadly to make excuses for him. 

One day, three years after their unpleasant 
parting, her brother said to her, “ Kate, you were 
very nearly losing one hundred thousand dollars— 
would have done so but for—Theo Middleton.” 

Kate blushed vividly, and looked up eagerly at 
her brother. 

“That's so,” said Jack; “he knows everything 
about stocks and shares that can be known, and 
he brought me information which saved you a 
clear hundred thousand dollars. I must say, he 
spoke in a very manly, honest manner.” 
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“Of the past ?” 

“ Yes. He out with everything, and asked », 
pardon; said he could not do it for very sha, ; 
until he had been able to prove his regret 1. 
had been watching your interests, and hoped Fur 
would look over his fault,” ee 

“I suppose a good action ought to cance 
bad one.” 

“T think so, Kate, especially when a fel)... 
makes no excuses, but frankly admits he was ; 
blame, and does his best to show his sorrow, | 
can not see my way to write him down, an ene, 
any longer; can you, Kate ?” 

And Kate, in a very soft, irresolute fashion. «,; 
simply, No.” 

Six months afterward the president of a fan... 
down-town bank sent burriedly over to Midi). 
ton’s office. He wanted to see him at once ») 
important business. 

“Gone to Europe, sir,” was the answer. “ }j,. 
was married yesterday.” 

“Married! I thought he hated women. Mar. 
ried! To whom ?” 

Barker’s sister,” 

“Well! I never!” 

But no one was so much astonished as Nelly 
Sayre. The world generally had begun to dou, 
the story of the twenty-five thousand dollars ay: 
the bet, with reference to Middleton, and his ma, 
riage with Kate confirmed them in this doubt. s» 
Nelly found her exclamations and sarcasms very 
coylly received. So Nelly accepted the situation, 
als when the Middletons returned, paid due 
court to Kate, and never once found herself alle 


to revert to the scene with the apples. 


Indeed, Nelly was beginning to be passée ; «|! 
her charms had begun to fade; her witty tongue 
aud sharp temper alone retained all their pristine 
brightness, and she felt the necessity of improv- 
ing every friend and every occasion. Every one 
was sure she would be an old maid. But four 
years after Kate’s own happy marriage, Nell) 
went to Paris and became a bride. She marvricd 
Claude Hayden. Kate met her in Paris a couple 
of vears afterward. Claude had then made a 
name and a position—was, in fact, a fashionable 
portrait painter, and quite a pet with that class 
of ladies who like popular favorites. Kate could 
hardly help wondering how a man so gay and so 
sensitive to what society would say of him should 
have married a girl whom he never admired in 
the first brillianey of her beauty, and who was 
now decidedly faded and shrewish. Something 
of this, in the freedom of mutual confidence, she 
said to Nelly, who answered, with her usual pert 
honesty: “ My dear, of course he was not in love 
with me. I know that he married me because | 
made him.” | 

“ Made him!” 

“Yes, dear; he was afraid of me.” 

“T don’t see that, Nelly. So rich and prosper 
ous, and such a favorite in society !”’ 

“Very good! For that reason he was afrau! 
of me. He knew what I could tell, and how | 
could tell it; and, my dear, the story would have 
sent the salons here into paroxysms of laughiter. 
Of two evils he close the least.” 

And then Nelly went straight to Claude’s stu 
dio and tlirew him into a fever of fear. “Claude!” 
she screamed, as she sank into a chair, “ what 
are you going todonow? Everything about that 
dreadful affair is sure now to come out. I have 
just met her, and she is more spiteful than ever 
about it. You poor, dear, unfortunate creature !” 

“Nelly! Nelly! what are you talking about’ 
For God’s sake, what is the matter? Who is 
here ?” 

“ Barker's sister 


MAUD 8. 
Or the hundreds of good horses, thoreugh-bre« 
or otherwise, that have been foaled on the famous 
Woodburn Farm, Woodford County, Kentucky, 
none has obtained so wide a fame as Mr. Roser 
Bonxer’s mare Maud 8. She was foaled Marcel 
28, 1874, and is perhaps the best illustration of 
the value of thorough-bred biood in the trotter, 
for although it may not be conducive to action. 
it gives stamina, the mainspring and stay for 
speed. Maud S. is by Harold, dam Miss Russell, 
by Pilot Jr. Pilot Jr. was a son of old Pilot, 
whose dam was a daughter of the thorough-bre! 
stallion Havoc. The dam of Miss Russell wa- 
Sally Russell, by Boston (the sire of the famou- 
Lexington), a direct descendant of the lhor-« 
Diomed, winner of the first English Derby | 
1780, which was purchased in England 1! 
brought to the United States in 1799. Harol, 
the sire of Maud S., was foaled in 1864. He '- 
an inbred Hambletonian, out of the mare F0- 
chantress, by old Abdallah, the sire of Ham): 
tonian, and, from an Orange County point of view, 
the fountain-head of the great trotters of tli'- 
country. It would be difficult to gainsay this 
pretension. For perfection the breed needs on!) 
a strain of thorough-bred blood that brings beauty, 
with staying qualities to fight a hard race out |): 
heats, or to sustain a horse in journeys lasti< 
from early morning till late at night. ' 
In this respect it may be said that the breedin: 
and performances of such horses as Maud 5., Jit 
Eye See, St. Julian, Rarus, Maxey Cobb, Phalla-. 
Clingstone, Goldsmith Maid, Trinket, Hope! 
Harry Wilkes, Lulu, and Majolica, each of whi 
has a record of “fifteen” or better, has had «: 
influence on the domestic horse of America t! 
money value of which can not be estimated. O' 
need not be an old man to remember the hor= 
in common use before the war. They were 5m: 
in size, deficient in quality, coarse - boned, 3! 
lacking in every respect the qualities necess«' 
either for hard work or for lighter services - 
carriage-horses. The war was the first stimula! 
toward improving the breed, and after it ca! 
the transfer of thorough-bred racing from t! 
South to the North. But nothing gave a grea" 
impetus to the breeding of good horses than the 
price Mr. Bonner paid for Dexter, the same ¢¢! 
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tleman’s driving of his team Lady Palmer and 
Flatbush Maid and other horses having previous- 
ly shown that fast driving on the road could 
be indulged in without disrepute. The practice 
of that exercise and luxury may be said to have 
made the trotting horse of America, and to have 
added millions to the wealth of the country, as 
shown by the prices Mr. Bonner, Mr. VANDERBILT, 
Mr. Work, and hundreds of other gentlemen 
East and West have paid and are willing to pay 
for fast teams and road horses. 

Of the improvement in the breed of horses 
during the last twenty years, Maud 8. is a living 
exponent. To the eye she is a well-made and 
evenly balanced chestnut mare, with legs that 
scarcely show a blemish, in spite of all the work 
she has done—work that would have killed an 
ordinary horse, and that is yet absolutely neces- 
sarv to keep her in a condition to show the won- 
derful and machine-like action required to cover 
a mile in less than 2.10; that is to say, at the 
rate of forty feet or better every second. As to 
her temper and stable qualities, the best testi- 
mony is that of Mr. VANDERBILT in the letter ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the check for $40,000, 
the price Mr. Bonner paid for the mare. He 
said: “I must congratulate you upon being the 
owner of the fastest and finest horse in the world. 
I am sure you will find her simply perfection it- 
self in every particular. She is always ready to 
do anything you would have her, always ex- 
pecting kind treatment, and the fullest confidence 
that she is not to be hurt. She seems to know 
as much as man, and is of the most affection- 
ate disposition. These are great requisites. No 
one can but admire them, and we must all love 
the animal possessing them.” To Mr. Barr, her 
late driver, Maud §S. can “almost talk,” while the 
colored man Grant, who took care of her for 
many years, has said that many a night she 
would lie down alongside of his cot, and during 
the night lift her head to see if he was there. 
The affection was reciprocal, insomuch that if the 
weather was at all likely to change toward cold 
during the night, Grant would sleep without a 
cover, 80 that the change would wake him, and 
he could then put a heavier blanket on the mare 
if necessary. It will be seen that Maud 8.’s lot 
has been cast in pleasant places. 

The trotting career of Maud 8. began when she 
was three years old. At that time she showed a 
half-mile in 1.138. Late in the year following 
(1878) she trotted a trial over the Chester Park 
half-mile track, near Cincinnati, in 2.22%. This 
fact was brought to the attention of Mr. W. H. 
VANDERBILT, and ih the presence of his repre- 
sentative a few days later she trotted over the 
Lexington (Kentucky) mile track in 2.174, and 
was immediately bought by Mr. VanpERBILT, he 
paying her owner, Captain George N. Stone, 
21,000 for her. She was brought East, and 
wintered, in charge of Cart Burr, on Long Isl- 
and. She did not do as well as expected, and in 
1879 Mr. VANDERBILT gave way in a measure to 
the public demand to trot her in open races, and 
again put her in the hands of Captain Stone, who 
at once engaged Mr. W. W. Bair to drive her, as 
he has done ever since, except during the years 
when Mr. Vanpersitt himself drove her on the 
road in New York and at Saratoga. During this 
period she trotted in double harness with Aldine, 
and on June 14, 1883, driven by Mr. VaNDERBILT 
himself over the track of the New York Driving 
Park, to a road wagon, drawing a total load of 
411 pounds, they covered a mile in 2.154, the best 
team performance ever trotted. Maud 8.’s speed 
quickly debarred her from trotting in open races, 
for after obtaining a record of 2.134 for a third 
heat at Chicago in July, 1880, and 2.15}, 2.164, 
and 2.16} for three consecutive heats at Buffalo 
a few days later, she was left with “time” as her 
only competitor. At Rochester, on August 12, 
1880, she obtained a record of 2.11%; at Chicago, 
in September, she reduced it to 2.10%, her last 
appearance that year. At Pittsburgh, on July 
13, 1881, she again reduced it to 2.10}, and at 
Rochester, on August 11, to 2.10}, which may be 
called Maud §.’s last professional appearance. 
Her best performance in 1883 was that in double 
harness as above. In 1884 the wonderful trot- 
ting of Jay Eye See threatened the mare’s record, 
and Mr. VanperBitt again put her in Mr. Batr’s 
hands for professional training—fortunately, as 
it turned out; for on July 31, at Providence, Jay 
Eye See trotted a mile in 2.10—a quarter of a 
second better than Maud §.’s record. He held 
the crown for just twenty-four hours, for on Au- 
gust 1 Maud 8. trotted the Cleveland track in 
2.099. A series of unpleasant challenges direct- 
ed against Mr. Vanpersitt followed, and before 
the month was over Maud S. had become the 
property of Mr. Bonner, and on the 19th of Au- 
gust was in Mr. Bonner’s stable in this city. 
Since that time she has twice lowered her own 
record, unchallenged as it is by any other ani- 
mal, viz., to 2.093 at Lexington, Kentucky, on 
November 1], 1884, and to 2.08% at Cleveland, 
on July 30 of this year. On this last occasion 
she trotted the quarter in 32} seconds, the half- 
inile in 1.044, and the three-quarters in 1.354. 

With a belief that she eould do better still, Maud 
S. was taken to Narragansett, Rhode Island, one 
of the fastest tracks in the country. On her ar- 
rival a slow but careful preparation was given 
her, but unfortunately, on the dates selected for 
the trials, both wind and weather were unfavor- 
able for fast time. Even a slight breeze blowing 
against the horse and driver for any part of the 
mile will retard the speed some seconds. But as 
Mr. Bonngr had promised that the mare should 
trot, and as’ the announcement had attracted a 
large crowd, his orders were, “Start, and let the 
mare do the best she cdn.” On September 3 she 
did the mile in 2.18, the first quarter being trot- 
ted in 88 seconds, and the second in 30} seconds 
— 1.03} for the half-mile. She then made a slight 
break, which destroyed the chance for a very fast 
mile. On September 12 the second trial was made. 
On this occasion Maud S. went to the quarter in 
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32 seconds, and to the half in 1.03, or 30} sec- 
onds for the second quarter; keeping on, she 
reached the three-quarters in 1.36}; the rest of 
the journey was dead against the wind, and on 
this account, together with the exertion of hav- 
ing done a quarter at nearly a two-minute gait, 
the mare began to tire, and when the wire was 
reached, the watches showed 2.10}—a wonderful 
performance, for the half-mile is the fastest ever 
trotted. 

Mr. Bonner began to be deluged with requests 
from all parts of the country to show Maud §. at 
agricultural fairs. To comply with them was an 
utter impossibility, and as he had himself driven 
her only once since he bought her from Mr. Van- 
DERBILT in August, 1884, he came to the conclu- 
sion that he would like to take the personal con- 
trol of his property for a time. She was at once 
brought to New York, and is now an inmate of 
the famous stable on West Fifty- fifth Street, 
which has in turn sheltered Dexter, Rarus, and 
other famous horses. On fine afternoons Mr. 
Bonner can be seen behind Maud §., as repre- 
sented in our illustration, quietly driving up the 
road, and occasionally indulging the mare in a 
fast mile over the track of the New York Driving 
Club at Morrisania. It is understood that the 
mare will winter at his farm near Tarrytown, and 
if all goes well, next spring she will again be put 
in training for another clip at “time.” But should 
her present temporary retirement be made perma- 
nent, it will be with a record the equal of which 
will be waited for a long time. Nothing in the an- 
nals of the trotting turf can be compared with the 
performances of Maud §., trotting as she has miles 
once each in 2.08%, 2.09}, 2.099, and 2.10}, twice 
in 2.10} and 2.10%, two consecutive heats in 2.11} 
and 2.11, three consecutive heats in 2.12, 2.13}, 
and 2.124, a half-mile in 1.03, and a quarter of a 
mile in 30} seconds—all in public, without the 
suspicion of trickery or of any attempt to gain 
laurels without honestly earning them. 


THE DUCKING-STOOL. 


Tue ducking-stool, a picture of which in act- 
ive operation is printed in this issue, is not, as 
most people know, or at least suspect, in use at 
the present time, although its salutary effects 
would doubtless be highly appreciated to-day in 
almost any community that you might choose to 
mention. It was a remedy something less vio- 
lent, but scarcely less effective, than a pair of 
scissors against the nuisance of a scolding wo- 
man’s tongue. It originated in England, no- 
body seems to know how long ago, and its adop- 
tion in this country was had along with certain 
other good old customs—like, for instance, the 
burning of witches—which have now passed out 
of date. It figures occasionally in early English 
literature, and yet it is doubtful if it was ever as 
generally in use in any portion of the world as it 
is pretended that it was. There was about the 
ducking-stool that which was calculated to make 
its fame largely in excess of its actual perform- 
ances, since it dealt exclusively with women whose 
tongues wagged much. Gay sings of the institu- 
tion as follows: 

I'll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 

On the long plank hung o’er the muddy pool— 

That stool; the dread of every scolding quean, 

Yet sure a lover should not die 80 mean. 

In this country the use of the ducking-stool 
seems to have been generally confined to Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. Bishop Means, in his 
Old Churches, Ministers, and Families in Virginia, 
gives some account of it. He says, “ If a woman 
was convicted of slander, her husband was made 
to pay five hundred-weight of tobacco,” and fail- 
ing in this, “the penalty was changed to ducking, 
and inflicted on the woman herself.” Places for 
the immediate execution of the sentences were 
prepared at the doors of court-houses. The most 
interesting and succinct account of the use of the 
ducking-stool in Virginia is, however, furnished 
in a private letter written from Hungaro Parish, 
in that State, on the 16th of June, 1634, by an 
amiable parson named THomas Hart ry, to Gov- 
ernor Enpicortt, of Massachusetts, a respected an- 
cestor of the present Secretary of War. Stripped 
of its quaint old-fashioned spelling, this letter 
reads as follows: “The day before yesterday I 
saw the punishment of the ducking-stool given 
to one Brtskty, the wife of Joun Tucker, who by 
the violence of her tongue had made his house 
and the neighborhood uncomfortable. She was 
taken to a pond near where I am sojourning, by 
an officer, who was joined by the magistrate and 
a minister, Mr. Corron, who had frequently ad- 
monished her, and a large number of people. 
They had a mactiine for the purpose, which be- 
longs to the parish, and which, I am told, has 
been used three times before this summer. It 


is a platform with four small rollers or wheels. 


and two upright posts, between which works a 
lever by a rope fastened to its shorterend. At 
the end of the long arm was fixed a stool, upon 
which Betsey was fastened by cords, her gown 
tied fast around her feet. The machine was then 
moved up to the edge of the pond; the rope was 
slackened by the officer, and the woman was al- 
lowed to go down under the water for the space 
of half a minute. Berrtsry had a stout stomach, 
and would not yield until she had allowed herself 
to be so ducked five several times. At length 
she cried, piteously, ‘ Let me go; with God’s help 
[ll sin no more!’ Then they drew back the ma- 
chine, untied the ropes, and let her walk back in 
her wetted clothes, a hopefully penitent woman.” 
Mr. Hartiey here adds: “ Methought such a re- 
former of great scolds might be of use in some 
parts of Massachusetts Bay, for I’ve been troubled 
many times by the clatter of the scolding tongues 
of women, like the clack of the mill, seldom ceas- 
ing from morn till night.” | 

It was perhaps upon this suggestion that the 
ducking-stool was first introduced into Massa- 
chusetts. At all events, it flourished in New 
England for a considerable period thereafter. 


LEVERETTY SALTONSTALL, 


Tae Hon. Leverett Sattonstay, who has been 
appointed Collector of the Port of Boston, to suc- 
ceed Rotanp Wortutneton, is a native of Salem, 
Massachusetts, and a little more than sixty years 
of age. He was graduated at Harvard College in 
1844, and spent three years in the Law School 
connected with that institution. He then enter- 
ed upon the practice of his profession in Boston, 
continuing to make his home at Salem. In poli- 
tics he was identified with the Whig party until 
its disruption, and in 1860 supported the “ Con- 
stitutional Union” ticket headed by Bett and 
Everett. Since that time he has acted with the 
Democratic party, being of a strongly conserva- 
tive temperament. He has been a trusted coun- 
sellor of the party, but living in a Republican 
State and Congressional district, has had little 
connection with public office. He has represented 
the party in all the National Conventions since 
1864, and was an intimate adviser of Mr. TrpEN 
in 1876. He went to Florida in his interest dur- 
ing the dispute which followed the election of 
that year. He took an active part in the can: 
vasses of 1880 and 1884. He held aloof from 
State politics in Massachusetts when BuTLER was 
the candidate for Governor, and in 1883 was one 
of the fifty-three Democrats who signed a protest 
against his candidacy. He was a delegate in the 
State Convention this year, and heartily support- 
ed the candidacy of Mr. Prince for Governor. Mr. 
SALTONSTALL achieved a high degree of success in 
the legal profession, but of late years has devoted 
himself mainly to the care of trust funds placed 
in his keeping. He has been prominently con- 
nected with charitable and literary enterprises, 
and has for years been associated with the gov- 
ernment of Harvard College, being at présent a 
member of the Board of Overseers. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL is a conspicuous representa- 
tive of the old Massachusetts families of Puritan 
origin. He is a descendant of Sir Ricnarp Sat- 
TONSTALL, son of a Lord Mayor of London, who 
came over with Governor Winturop. His grand- 
father was a physician in Haverhill, and his fa- 
ther was a noted lawyer and scholar of Salem, 
and at one time Mayor of that city. The Col- 
lector is a life-long friend of Secretary Enpicort, 
to whose influence the appointment is credited. 
He is a member of the Massachusetts Reform 
Club and of the Civil Service Reform Association, 
and his ardent support of the reform policy spe- 
cially commended him to the President. There 
was a contest for the Collectorship between the 
friends of Mr. and those of Mr. Peter 
Butter. The President offered Mr. SatTonsTaLe 
the position of Sub-Treasurer in Boston, and that 
of chairman of the Civil Service Commission, but 
as those places were declined, he testified his con- 
fidence in him by giving him the only. official po- 
sition he cared to accept. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


One of the old-fashioned tall clocks that stood 
in the corner and ticked so decently that they 
could be heard out-doors has been bought at 
auction by a gentleman of Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, for $110. The price paid | 
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though the person discussed were pretty inde- 


pendent so far as regards the disposal of his own 
time, it still will not oceur to our own Congress- 
men that the member of Parliament is absolutely 
oppressed with leisure. Even from the statement 
quoted it appears that he is in the habit of re- 
maining in London during the session, and of 
visiting the House at least once a Gay. 
y 

A London butcher wet his thumb and drew it 
across the back of a Zulu warrior who was ex- 
hibiting himself at a show. The butcher feebly 
explained in the hospital afterward that he wish- 
ed to see whether the savage was painted. The 
Zulu was moved to excessive anger, either by the 
act itself, which. was certainly unpleasant, or by 
the doubt of his genuineness. which it implied, 


and turning, thrust his assegai into the butcher’s _ 


face, wounding him severely, - 


People who believe that post-office clerks have 
inclination and time to read the messages on 
postal cards will be surprised to learn that a let- 
ter sent from Barcelona in Spain, and plainly ad- 
dressed: to Newport, Monmouthshire, Englana, 
received so little notice from the post-office clerks 
of London and New York that it went without 
delay to Newport, Rhode Island, where the dis- 
covery was first made that it had lost its bearings, 
and was considerably out of its course. ¢ 


A careful reporter, in describing a very smail 
baby recently born in the State of Georgia, says 
that “its head was the size of a silver dollar, or, 
to speak accurately, of eighty cents of bona fide 
currency.” 


A Spanish soldier who was stricken with cat- 
alepsy lay for fifteen months unconscious in a 
hospital in Havana, and it was believed that he 
would die. At last the doctors ordered bagpipes 
to be played at the head of his bed. It was done, 
whereupon the soldier immediately recovered con- 
sciousness, and was rapidly restored te health. 
The Havana papers which narrate this speak of 
it as a Case of hervie treatment, 


It is predicted that “the mechanism of thun- 
der-storms will be settled shortly” by scientific 
observers who are at work on them in different 
parts of the world. That would seem to be no 
more than just retribution. <A great deal of other 
mechanism has been settled shortly by thunder- 
storms. 


Two nuns are living in a convent at Lebedin, 
Russia, whose ages, according to a St. Petersburg 
medical journal, are respectively one hundred and 
one huudred and twelve years, t 


A mechanic in this town, it is sail, has put to- 
gether an apparatus which at a certain hour in 
the morning scratches a match and lights the 
kitchen fire, and half an hour. later nudges the 
person who is expected to get up and make the 
coffee. Sach an apparatus, if trustwortliy, should 
be a great convenience; but it wouid be hard to 
think of anything more exasperating than for a 
contrivance of this sort to nudge the wrong per- 
son, after having struck the match in vain. 


is small considering the demand 
that has been created for these 
clocks by modern fashion, and 
also considering the fact that 
this particular clock was made 
in the year 1774, that at the 
time of the battle of Lexington 
it stood in that town in a house 
which was fired by the British, 
but from which it was safely 
removed, and that it is still in 
perfect running order. 


A Chicago reporter, in de- 
scribing a new building recent- 
ly, said that its decorations were 
to include “ several griffins of 
life size,” and a number of news- 
papers have since been asking. \ 
what the life size of a griffin is. 
With much sarcasm they de- 
mand to be informed whether 
the reporter went to the Zoolo- 
gical Garden to ascertain, and 
whether he is now prepared to 
give some little description of 
the man who struck Mr. Billy 
Patterson, or to say what the 
probabilities are in the case of 
a boojum who goes in pursuit 
of a snark, 


The work of a Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and per- 
haps that of its leader, is nerve- 
shattering, but the average mem- 
ber of Parliament has a very 
easy time of it, the London 7ruth 
thinks. ‘“ He drops down tothe 
House about five o’clock and 
listens to‘ questions.’ Then he 
goes away, unless there is likely 
tu be a division before dinner, 
in which case he hangs about in 
and out of the House. At eight 
o’clock the House is empty; ev- 
ery one is dining. This goes on 
until about 10.30, when it com- 
mences to fill. The member of 
Parliament, however, has learn- 
ed when a division is expected, 
and if it pleases him he does not 
put in an appearanee until that 
hour. A more easy life than , 


that of the average member 
of Parliament does not exist.” 
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THE ACCOMMODATING JUMPING-JACK (SHERMAN). 
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HALF-WAY." 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH ROMANCE, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON THE EVE OF A CRISIS. 


“On, Miss Camma, if it must be, then it must, 
as I always said when the butter wouldn't come, 
the cow put her foot in the milk pail, and the 
hens couldn’t be brought to set, fair words or 
foul. But I can’t think it’s true, any more than 
when you told me a month ago, that I should ever 
live to see you married to a Frenchman.” 

“There may be merits even in unbelief, Ann. 
Think of those poor foolish people in our village 
who still believe in wizards, quacks, wise men, and 
gypsy fortane-tellers. How much better for 
them if they were a little unbelieving !” e 

“I'm not going to say anything against Cap- 
tain Eugéne himself, miss. He can’t help it, of 
course, though had he had a finger in the pie, he'd 
never have chose to be born a Frenchman, Pil be 
bound. But he is what he is—a pleasant gentle- 
man enough. If he were only Suffolk born and 
bred !” 

“ We can’t make him that, Ann, now, do what 
we will. We must resign ourselves to the inev- 
itable,” Camma replied, blithely. Then she put 
her arms round her old nurse, and looked into 
her face with fondness inquisitorial. “ But, 
nursie, you must not stay in France to be home- 
sick and unhappy. You could live comfortably 
in Suffolk with your relations.” 

Ann tossed her head. “ Relations! No, thank 
you, Miss Camma. Relations! relations! I sup- 
pose the Almighty sent em to scarify us, as farm- 
ers do the fields to loosen the weeds. Relations 
indeed! what good are relations but to Spend 
each other’s money, if they can get hold of it, 
or wait mouth agape to gobble it up when the 
cold earth covers us? Was it not a relation 
who persuaded my poor husband to sign a paper 
which brought the baliffs into our house, and sold 
us out of our little farm? Was it not our owh 


.brother’s son who borrowed my poor sister’s sav- 


ings, and sent her broken-hearted to the grave? 
No, Miss Camma ; the only good I can say of this 
France of yours is that it holds no relations, least- 
wavs of mine.” 

“ But you could live by yourself,” Camma said. 
“You will have always plenty of money, of 
course.” 

“Oh, Miss Camma, darling!” cried Ann Brin- 
dle, fairly overcome, “ what are you talking about ? 
Look you, darling, my own sweet poppet died at 
haysel, your poor mamma at harvest, Just as you 
were short-coated; and when I had you all to 
myself, and you got to love me so, it seemed as if 
the Almighty had made me a mother once more. 
Nobody knows but thém who feels it what it 
is to mother a suckling babe. It makes me 
bad to think of it. Leave you, miss! Not I, if 
you were bent on marrying the Sultan of Turkey, 
or some blackamoor prince of the Cannibal Isl- 
ands, with twoscore wives at home.” 

“Dear old Brinny!” cried Camma, caressing 
her. 

“These are our real relations, so I take it,” 
continued Ann—* the folks who summer us and 
‘winter us because we're to their minds, not be- 
cause our name is spelled with the same letters. 
Relations always remind me of hulver boughs, all 
very well at Christmas and in their proper place. 
But begin to handle them familiarly, and you'll 
feel nasty pricks.” ; 

“Well, vou and I wil make up our minds to 
be happy in France, away from our relations, 
then,” Camma said. And, Ann, we shall both 
be busy soon, you know.” 

Jeannie’s reception of the delicious tidings was 
as mixed with tears and smiles as that of Ann 
Brindle herself. 

First she wept, then she langhed. Eugéne not 
only betrothed to the bride of his choice, but to 
a bride amply dowered; Eugéne free to carry 
out his dearest wishes, and fulfill his worthiest 
ambitions. It was too much. 

She realized this accumulation of good fortune, 
not after her brother’s airy, jubilant fashion, but 
with feelings of deep, almost paimful, thankful. 
ness. So true it is, according to French dictum, 
that joy makes afraid. She felt as if some dire 
calamity myst be impending, in order to keep 
even the balance of good and evil usually appor- 
tioned to mortals on earth. 

“Ah!” she said, when the tears of joy were 
spent, “I shall have my litthe home near you in 
Paris; Eugéne’s protection, your love, will cheer 
my labors and my solitude. But Millison? How 
will our joy be spoiled by thoughts of him, his for- 
lornness, perhaps his yearning for old friends !” 

Camma looked very sad. “I wish I could feel 
quite sure that Millison were happy in his new 
Lelief and in the prospect of his new career,” she 
said. 

* T wish I could too,” replied Jeannie ; and then 
she fell into a reverie. 

In one sense, the sweet sense of uncertainty, 
the idyllic life at La Fleurie, had ended for the 
English Camma and the French Eugéne. They 
might, they must surely, be very happy. Never 
rosier, dewier dawn heralded perfect summer day. 
But when once the lover's declaration is made, 
the maiden’s promise accorded, the delightful ro- 
mance of expectancy is brought toaclose. Hence- 
forth the pair are no longer half-confessed, ador- 


able mysteries to each other, but living, breathing, 


openly avowed human entities, having each his 
or her especial place in the actual world. Prose 
now occupies their confabulations in as large a 
proportion as poetry. The lushand to be talks 
of house rent and servants’ wages to the blush- 
ing wife elect ; she in her turn is proud to tell him 
how many times she has been to market, or or- 
dered the family dinner. 

“To tell you plain truth,” Eugéne said, “I feel 

* Begun in Weexcy No. 1499. 
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quite disappointed that I am not destined to play 
the partof your countryman, Sir Arthur, in George 
Sand’s adorable novel, Jeanne. You have not 
read that prose poem? It is the story of an Eng- 
lishman who carries the romantic English notion 
of marrying for love to the pitch of wooing a 
French peasant girl unable to write her own 
name.” 

He laughed merrily. “True, I am not at all 
like George Sand’s rich, phlegmatic baronet, still 
less do you resemble her hervine Jeanne. But, 
my friend, you have spoiled another kind of ro- 
mance, too, You should have married me pass- 
ing off as a girl just possessed of the regulation 
dowry of an officer's wife; then, without saying 
a word, set up a brougham, ordered dresses from 
Worth, furniture, wine; in fact, according to ap- 
pearances, got into debt, driven me to the verge 
of suicide. What a dénowement for the drama 
the explanation would make! And now,” he 
added, with a lover’s kiss, “ there is no room for 
romance, for emotion. We shall grow stout and 
gastronomic. My dominant anxiety throughout 
the day will be whether the cook has put truffles 
into the pasty. Our only associates will be gen- 
erals and prefects, and when we drive abroad, 
people will feel ready to die of envy.” 

Not, indeed, such natures as his doth joy make 
afraid. The very genius of joy must have pre- 
sided at his birth. Just such men as Eugéne 
Hervé will whistle gayly as they mind the cradle 
of their latest born, dine merrily off a lunch of 
bread and vegetable soup, provided peace and 
affection reign over the meal, and not curse un- 
kind fate because he is compelled to appear in 
the streets wearing clothes familiar to the clean- 
er, and a hat so shabby that only unworldly ac- 
quaintance will acknowledge its upliftings. 

And Millison? Was he doomed to sit apart from 
the banquet of happiness? With this life idyllic 
in the heart of Burgundy must all intimate life 
of the feelings and emotions close forever? As 
soon as their holiday should have ended, these 
three more than happy people have set off for 
Paris, the city of progress in its white heat, 
would he indeed carry out his intention and 
take the directly opposite road, antipodean in a 
moral as well as physical sense—the road that 
led to Rome? When Camma hastened to him 
with that blushing girlish news of hers, the young 
man behaved exactly as might have been expected 
of him. 

“ Now, Camma,” said this youthful satirist of 
men and manners, “ you can not expect me to 
say I am glad. Lived the fellow yet who was 


glad to hear of a pretty girl marrying any one ~ 


but himself? Am I sorry,then? Not as far as 
your Captain Eugéne is concerned. He won't do 
all kinds of mean things in the week-day, and 
think to whitewash himself by appearing at 
church on a Sunday. I hope you consider that 
highly eulogistic 

A strange mood, half of lethargy, half of reck- 
less surrender to the enjoyment of the hour, 
seemed to possess Millison now. He was alter- 
nately sunk in reverie approaching to torpor, or 
giving full vent to those wild, uncontrollable an- 
imal spirits for which he had ever been noted as 
alad. To the future, in so far as it immediately 
concerned himself, he never alluded. Like some 
unhappy condemned one who knows that his doom 
is irrevocable, yet of set purpose shuts his eye 
to the fact that his earthly hours are numbered, 
Millison behaved now. The signal of departing 
summer had been given. Already prelusive drops 
had fallen from gray gusty heavens, the first yel- 
low leaf was seen in the coppice woods, and the 
starlings began to confabulate upon their south- 
ern flight. Autumn was already here, and winter 
lagged not far behind. If nothing else called 
these holiday-makers away, soon the wintry storm- 
cloud would drive them from their little paradise. 
A wood fire made cheerful the salon at night, 
and Camma and Jeannie could no longer ramble 
in the vast abbey gardens in their muslin gowns. 
Even the sheltered cloisters, the calm, beautiful 
ambulatory of the departed monks, with its bro- 
ken arches and flowering creepers, in which so 
many strolls were taken, wore a chill, damp look. 

But to none of these harbingers of approach- 
ing winter and imminent departure would Milli- 
son pay the slightest heed. The woodlands might 
sear, the feathered migrants take their departure, 
the hearth be piled with blazing logs —bhe re- 
mained dumb, till circumstances at last compelled 
him to speak and to act. In unlooked-for fash- 
ion the crisis came. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


Ir was a mellow afternoon of early October. 
On just such a day as this the secluded valley of 
La Fleurie, with its countless streams and grand 
old abbey church, wore all their witchery. Radi- 
ant almost to gorgeousness then the rainbow- 
colored light from stained-glass window, playing 
athwart nave and transept, clear as if cut out of 
pure white alabaster, rather as if a curtain of old 
Tuscan point-lace,-the delicate tracery of the rood 
screen, indescribably harmonious and poetic the 
airy proportions and varying light and shadows 
of the entire building as it rose, a hoary pile 
amid a world of fairy-like greenery and pastoral- 
ness. No less lonely at such moments was that 
quiet ambulatory adjoining the church—one of 
those sweet places which has all the advantages 
of woodland charm, and yet is sheltered from 
burning sun or unwelcome rain. The birds sang 
amid the branches outside, and often darted with- 
in to fly securely hither and thither, till their cu- 
riosity should be satisfied. From the open Gothic 
arcade forming the outer side could be seen a 
glorious fir-topped hill and wide-arching blue sky, 
whilst close underneath stretched sunny sward 
and monastery gardens, masses of pear and ap- 
ple blossoms in spring now showing a wealth of 
foliage turning crimson and gold. 


Hither Millison would often saunter alone, 
sometimes with a book in his pocket, generally, 
however, in a lazy introspective mood, and here 
on this golden afternoon Jeannie d’Harcourt felt 
sure of finding him now, 

She was not one of those women who can wear 
a calm front in critical moments. 

No sooner did Millison catch sight of her than 
the quick, agitated walk told him something was 
wrong. When they stood face to face he colored 
with suspense as he got out the bare words, 
“What has happened ?” 

Jeannie pointed to the stone embrasure close 
by, and the pair sat down. ‘“‘What can have 
happened but one thing?” she said, speaking 
slowly and painfully, with wistful, searching 
glances at her companion. ‘Camma, Eugéne, 
and I know whither the morrow beckons. Our 
ways lie straight before us. But the summons 
for which you must have been prepared has come. 
Are you ready to obey it ?” 

Millison turned from red to pale. The dream, 
then, was over. The idyllic life at La Fleurie 
was already a thing of the past. On Jeannie’s 
face henceforth he must look no more. 

“They are here ?—the priests ?” he asked. 

“No,” Jeannie replied, in her turn extremely 
agitated. “ You have yet breathing space, a brief 
moment for decision. Your fate lies in your own 
hands this one day. To-morrow your priestly 
friends claim you; you will belong not to your- 
self, not to those who love you, but to a law 
inexorable, impersonal, insensible to feeling as 
the marble under our feet. Oh,” she said, al- 
most on the point of bursting into tears, “it is 
hard, it_is horrible! Think of it, you who have 
a heart made for affection !” 

Red one moment, pale the next, Millison’s 
trembling lips refused utterance. 

“ Look you,” Jeannie added, growing more and 
more passionate. ‘“‘ Hope, believe, aspire as we 
will, we can not assure ourselves of the life be- 
yond the tomb. We can not aver that we shall 
be reunited with those we love when this mortal 
career is over. Is it not, then, incumbent upon 
us not to stifle and deny, but to cherish, these af- 
fections—the purest, most directly Heaven-sent 
gifts to man? Qh, look into your heart! Ask 
yourself if indeed it is as you have imagined, if 
you have the strength to be good without being 
happy? If not—I speak to you as an elder sis- 
ter might—if not, then turn vagabond, idler, even 
reprobate, if you will—anything rather than that 
abject, that degraded thing, a bad priest!” 

Millison was strangely moved, but the pale, 
handsome, dark-browed face turned toward the 
window had become for the moment absolutely 
unreadable. Jeannie could not at all tell what 
was taking placein the young man’s mind. Great- 
ly agitated he evidently was, but what passion 
swayed him remained as yet unreadable. 

“ Do not misunderstand me,” she added, speak- 
ing as persuasively, but in a different voice, a 
voice that was calm and passionless, “If, in- 
deed, you feel called upon by natural endowment 
and ardent aspiration to fulfill one of the most 
solemn roles a man can play, then I have not a 
word more to utter, except, ‘Follow the inner 
voive, the voice divine, and Heaven’s blessing 
accompany you.’ But is it so? We are per- 
haps on the eve of a life-long separation. Let 
your heart to your friend now speak.” 

“ And if it did,” began Millison, his expressive 
face still half averted, a boyish, ingenuous blush 
mantling his features—‘“if, indeed, my heart 
spoke now, it would say—” He turned round 
quickly and confronted his expectant listener ; 
the obstructive shyness seemed to have vanished, 
he knew not how. He felt able at least to un- 
bosom himself. The moments were very precious. 
“It would say, My friend, J love you,” he blurted 
forth. 

Was Jeannie astounded at such a confession ? 
He did not know; he could not guess. 

She answered quickly, with an expression of 
shocked, almost agonized, surprise: “ Use the 
word friendship if you will. But love, love— 
what may an intending seminarist have to do 
with love ?” 

A thought was evidently on Millison’s lips now 
he hesitated to utter. ‘“‘ My friend,” he began 
again—it was wonderful how the newly acquired 
power to use those sweet French words made 
everything else seem easy—“ my friend, if it were 
not so, if no intending seminarist spoke now, 
what would your answer be ?” 

Jeannie’s face still expressed deprecation only. 
“Think of actualities, of what is,” she said, in a 
tone of solemn appeal. “Till you have wrestled 
with yourself and discovered for once and for 
all how it stands with your conscience and your 
God, till you have cast aside these lendings of 
a new creed, a new conviction, never mention that 
word. I can not, I dare not, hearken to it from 
your lips. Think well, then; ponder on the is- 
sues before you. You have put your hand to the 
plough: do you retreat or go on?” 

She gazed upon the young man’s face, alas! 
only too readable now. Never before had manly, 
honest passion, the one passion of a life, been 
written in clearer characters and spread out be- 
fore any woman’s eyes. Then she said, in a ten- 
der voice, with rising tears: “ This matter is one 
to lay before God, not a weak mortal like your- 
self. There is the sanctuary; go in and pray. 
I await you here.” Seeing the reluctance in his 
face, the foolish lover’s reluctance to quit the 
side of his mistress for a brief half-hour, she 
added, in low, earnest, hurried tones: “ There is 
ample time for prayer and self-communion. I 
promise to wait here. Go in, then, but without 
thoughts of me in your heart. Remember that 
I am, can be, nothing to you till this conflict is 
over.” 

“And then?” asked Millison, unable to keep 
back a passionate word—*“ and then ?”’ 

Jeannie, extremely agitated, checked his fur- 
ther utterances by a look he dared not disobey. 
“Oh,” she implored, “lose no time! The is- 
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sues are too fateful. What is human affection. 
even. of purest, sweetest kind, compared to the 
winning of one soul from self and the world to 
God? If, indeed, it is as you must once have 
hoped and believed, if you feel strong enough to 
undertake this iuner warfare, sure of victory in 
the end, sure of being able, no matter at what 
fearful cost, to keep the vows exacted of vou 
then, I say to you, fearlessly go forward.” With 
increased tenderness and appeal she added, look. 
ing into his face—no purer angel glances had he 
ever beheld: “ My own friend, my beloved, I may 
even say, since perhaps we are on the eve of a 
life-long separation, do not misconstrue any- 
thing I may have said to you on this subject in 
hours gone by. I can not, would not, undo my 
Catholic bringing up. The world is very selfish, 
very wicked ; human ideals at best pitifully mean 
and circumscribed, The perfect priest, the true 
lover of God, of good, was never more needed 
than in these days, especially in France. Are 
you equal to the supreme self-sacrifice, the awful 
renunciation, implied in such a career? Then, if 
your spirit does not quail before the prospect, 
go forward boldly and fearlessly. Think of the 
men’s souls to be cleansed by your example, 
your ministrations, the sinking spirits of women 
to be uplifted, the lessons of divine purity and 
charitableness to be taught to all. Say to your- 
self, ‘I will love, I will be happy, but in the 
true, the divine way. Not in my person, not 
in my life, poor although they be, shall human- 
ity and Heaven-sent intellect be ashamed.’ And 
when the end comes, when you approach the 
close of your earthly career, think not you will 
be sorrowful and forsaken. As beautiful visit- 
ants will hover round you the memories of those 
youghave cheered, inspired, upheld in the path of 
‘up Love, wife, children, scant need of those 
whd live, not for themselves, but for humanity 
and truth!” 

She pointed to the little postern, signaling him 
to be gone, and he dared not disobey now the 
command, For a moment, however, he lingered 
to gaze on the pale rapt face and dark-draped 
figure in the embrasure. No mere woman’s ut- 
terances he seemed to have hearkened to just 
now, but to the voice of some sibyl, a word orac- 
ular with fate and destiny. 

Not venturing so much as to touch the slender 
hands clasped as if in silent prayer, he hastened 
into the quiet, deserted church. 

Jeannie watched him disappear, then resting 
her head upon her hands, remained motionless 
asa statue. To her also the moment was intense, 
fraught with painful conflict and self-questioning. 
Long she waited thus—so long that at last she 
grew uneasy, and gently stole toward the postern. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THREE-FOLD CONFLICT. 


MILLISON was in no mood for what is general- 
ly called prayer. True, he knelt at the altar and 
murmured a formulary or two; for the moment 
spiritual exercise ended there. He could not 
bend his mind to devout contemplation or feeling 
in the abstract whilst a prey to mental disturb- 
ance and overmastering passion—passion newly 
created so far that he had only just now given it 
aname. The deliciously bewildering, tumultuous 
thoughts called up by the confession to Jeannie 
on the one hand, practical, painful self-question- 
ing on the other—what had they to do with de- 
votion? It did not seem to him that he was in 
a proper state to seek Divine guidance just yet. 
When he should have answered two questions 
for himself, then would be the time to prostrate 
himself before the cross with the self-abandoned 
cry, “ Am I indeed worthy to be Thy minister ?” 

In that first moment of being brought face to 
face with the supreme decision, the life-long yea 
or nay, one keenly searching, agonized thought 
drove even Jeannie’s image from his mind. 

Trembling as he was still with the first con- 
sciousness of youthful passion, longing for a wo- 
man’s tenderness as ardently as any lover could, 
another feeling, almost equally strong, now as- 
serted itself. 

Side by side with love, Pride rose up to claim 
her own. 

He had given his word; up to a certain point 
he had pledged himself. Was he justified in 
drawing back at the last? Could he prove a re- 
calcitrant, a runaway, an ignominious levanter ? 

The young man’s hauglity, fastidious nature 
rebelled against a line of conduct equivocal at 
best, and which, if broadly put, might entail upon 
him the charge of cowardice. ‘Scorn and ridicule 
he was indifferent to, so long as they were unde- 
served. But what if in taking his hand from the 
plough at the eleventh hour he should be behav- 
ing after unmanly, dishonorable fashion? Obli- 
gations were manifold. He had promised to dedi- 
cate to this new Church not only his life, but his 
worldly fortune—no inconsiderable one in spite of 
the Dean’s threat of disinheritance. His mother’s 
jointure sooner or later would be his, and that 
was already, by virtue of his promise, regarded 
as the Church’s due. Would recantation be ac- 
cepted here? Would compromise be possible ? 
From these thoughts, bitter enough, he turned 
with all a lover’s expansiveness to thoughts of 
Jeannie. 

‘Was it possible that she loved him, or would 
ever love him? In that momentary exaltation 
she had used the words, “My beloved”; but 
could he see a sign of reciprocated affection of 
deepest kind here? Oh no; such women would 
never address a man thus if their hearts were 
moved with love. Feminine reserve would seal 
their lips. The thought might exist, but the fal- 
tering tongue could not shape it into words. 
Jeannie seemed absolutely unapproachable, but 
that very unapproachableness made her all the 
more exquisite in his eyes. He owned to himself 
that had he ventured just now so much as to 
touch her hand or utter her Christian name, the 
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spell would have seemed broken. That quiet, 
finished beauty, that indescribable something that 
makes a French woman perfect in so far as slie 
i; an outward phenomenon, held him captive. He 
was thrilled, mystified, exalted, as by a rare reli- 
gious or sensuous perception. He felt that he 
<hould never dare to make love to her in the or- 
dinary way. The least little grace expected of 
favored lover must come from herself unbidden. 

It was the first time in his life that Millison 
Methold, so impressionable under the influences 
of beauty, so susceptible to personal influences 
venerally, and so alert for encouragement and 
~vmpathy, had been really fascinated by a beau- 
tiful human character. In his dealings with those 
new friends and spiritual advisers, the priests, he 
saw that he had been an active, not passive, agent; 
he had met their advances half-way. Disgusted 
with himself, his future as shaped by others for 
him, his social surroundings, he had thrown him- 
self into their arms. Outsiders might accuse 
them of officiousness,even propagandism; he could 
only qualify their conduct by the name of ready 
response. No: in this dire, this dreadful dilemma, 
lie dared cast the blame on no one. He was the 
sule bungler and botcher of his own fortunes. 

Jeannie’s friendship had come unexpectedly 
and unsought, as some sweet twilight that makes 
poets on a sudden, some indescribable witchery 
of moon-lit river that fills the longing heart 
with beauty. He had not ventured to seek her. 
lle had just let her be kind to him, content si- 
lently to adore. The thought of her possible love 
for him he thought would have seemed too much 
happiness. He could only contemplate it trem- 
blingly. 

There remained the third and most vital point 
yet to think of, in so far as conscience was con- 
cerned. Was he in deed and in truth called by 
inmost, assured faith, to this life-long dedication ¥ 
Had he the necessary moral courage to isure 
victory? Were momentary phases of religious 
introspection and transport sufficient to warrant 
such a challenge of self and human weakness ? 
From the impending conflicts between flesh and 
spirit should he emerge triumphant? The un- 
happy young man thought and thought till his 
brain was in a whirl, and he could think no longer. 
Dark, indeed, looked his onward path as he now 
peered into the future. Not a gleam of hope ir- 
radiated an existence shut off from Jeannie d’ Har- 
court. Life seemed valueless, even burdensome, 
deprived of such sympathy. The airy, poetic 
charm of these new creeds and theologies, the 
vague mysticism that had hitherto afforded con- 
solation, now sank into insignificance by compari- 
son with a pure woman’s smile. The ambitions 
put before him, the prospect of empire over con- 
sciences, of furtive yet powerful interference with 
human affairs, alike on a small or a grand scale— 
these compensations for a maimed, abnormal ex- 
istence wore the aspect of chimeras. He saw 
himself a miserable, wistful, self-reproachful man, 
unhappy to the last, strong only by fits and starts, 
atoning for temporary lapses by abject penances 
and unavailing remorse. 

Oh, to be born to such a lot as this—he who 
might have been so happy! To pay such woful 
penalty for a single day of sin, one reckless plunge 
into the life abominable! 

Whilst a prey to this black, immense despair, 
which like a gulf sucked in his spirit, his 
thoughts reverted to sweet Suffolk days, now far 
as heaven, it seemed, away. He saw the levet mea- 
dows—none fairer in England—tapestried with 
cowslip, wind-flower and lady’s-smock, in wkich he 
and Camma Joye had played together. He heard 
the singing of the reapers as they followed home 
the last wagonful of corn under the glorious har- 
vest-moon. Before his mind’s eye rose the un- 
dulating banks of his native Orwell and the ver- 
dant holms of the sleepy Stour, haunt of wild- 
duck and curlew. How calm and peaceful and 
beauteous these memories of the corn country ! 
How little had he dreamed then that life could 
become so thorny in early manhood. Next he 
recalled the grave of that dream-mother of his 
in the daisied church-yard. Poor mother, who, 
as they told him afterward, wept inconsolably on 
her dying bed at the prospect of leaving her-two- 
year-old boy. Well for her that she could not 
see him now, setting forth on his dark self-chosen 
path, despairing and alone. Meantime the rich 
effulgence of afternoon had yielded to the tender, 
subdued glow preceding twilight, and the vast in- 
terior of the church was veiled in golden mist. 
As he lingered thus, taking no account of the 
fleeting moments, lost in a trance-like despond- 
ency, he did not observe a slender woman’s figure 
that now stole noiselessly to his side. 

Not, indeed, till she reached the priediew on 
which he knelt, and touched his hand, was he 
aware of her presence. 

Jeannie—for of course it was she—tired of 
waiting outside in suspense, anxious, too, not to 
let these intervening hours go too speedily by, 
just glanced at her companion’s face through her 
veil, and knelt also. That swift, unerring scru- 
tiny told her as clearly as words could do how 
matters stood with the young man. All his fu- 
tile self-questioning, his painful wistfulness, his 
shrinking look toward the future, his inner war- 
fare, she read now as in a book. Moments were 
becoming very precious, yet Jeannie could not let 
the chance escape of according a sweet, pure 
memory, perhaps a consvlation, to carry with him 
wherever he might go. Touching his hand, there- 
iore, a8 she composed herself into the attitude of 
prayer, she raised her veil—was it in order that 
Millison might see her tears ?—and whispered, 
“Let us pray together.” For perhaps ten min- 
utes they remained thus, kneeling side by side, 
Jeannie in her plain black dress and long veil, 
exacted even in the third year of widowhood in 
France, having almost a nun-like look, the young 
man’s dark, handsome features, now pale with 
thought and stained with tears, recalling many a 
physiognomy of youthful abbé or seminarist. The 
head aud face, indeed, had already a priestly look, 
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A stranger studying the pair then would have 
at once, and without doubt, come to the conclu- 
sion that they were brother and sister—lovers 
could hardly wear such an aspect of spiritual ex- 
altation and self-abandonment—on the eve of a 
life-long separation. That sweet, sad woman 
(so would any casual physiognomist have taken 
for granted at once) was about to quit the world, 
and take upon herself the vows of a cloistered 
sisterhood. Her companion—surely there could 
be no mistake here either—actuated by some 
similar disenchantment with life, or by fancied 
fitness for self-abnegation, had determined to 
adopt the garb of a Dominican brother or Capu- 
cin monk. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


JOHN McCULLOUGH. 


ALTHOUGH JoHN McCrcLLouGH was not one of 
those’great actors whose career marks epochs in 
the history of the stage, his death at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-three years, just at the 
time when his artistic and physical powers had 
reached maturity, is a serious loss to the Amer- 
ican theatre, especially as there is no one now 
capable of becoming a satisfactory substitute for 
him in the line of heroic characters which he had 
made his own. His loss will be mourned not 
only by the general public with whom he was so 
great a favorite, but by his professional asso- 
ciates, and the great host of personal friends who 
loved him for his fidelity, his generosity, his frank- 
ness, and his hearty good-fellowship. There can 
be no doubt that McCuLLouGu deserved the suc- 
cess Which he achieved, but it is not given to 
many men to enjoy the favors of fortune so fully 
without exciting the envy of less fortunate rivals. 
Perhaps, if he had lived longer, he too might have 
fallen into oblivion, and experienced the bitter- 
ness of neglect, the fate of many a veteran doom- 
ed to lag superfluous upon the stage, and they 
who deplore his taking off may find consolation 
in the thought that he bas gone to his rest with 
all his honors thick upon him, and before the 
memory of his triumphs had begun to fade, 

His career is a striking example of what may 
be accomplished by bright intelligence, unflinch- 
ing courage, and dogged perseverance, backed by 
natural qualifications. Few actors of eminence 
have had a more huinble origin. When he land- 
ed in this country, an Irish emigrant lad, the son 
of a poor chair-maker, he was only just able to 
read, and could not write at all. By chance he 
went one night to the Arch Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia, where he lived with his parents, and 
saw a performance of Suri's tragedy of The 
Apostate. This was the spark that set fire to his 
ambition, and from that moment, with no definite 
purpose save that of self-improvement, he de- 
voted himself to the study of dramatic and other 
literature. It is related of him that, in his zeal 
for learning, he familiarized himself with the 
contents of Chambers’s Encyclopedia of British 
Literature in less than a month. About this time 
he became a member of an amateur dramatic as- 
sociation, and soon afterward he secured an en- 
gagement upon the regular boards, making his 
first appearance in 1857, in the Arch Street Thea- 
tre, in the small part of Thomas in Zhe Belle’s 
Stratagen, His advancement was slow but cer- 
tain, and in less than four years he had made so 
great progress that in 1861 he was engaged to 


i, Support Epwin Forrest, then at the height of his 


fame. The experience which this opportunity 
gave him was invaluable to him, althoughe the 
temptation to imitate the peculiarities of For- 
kEST’s style had a dangerous influence upon his 
own. 

The applause lavished in those days upon the 
tremendous manifestations of mere muscular and 
vocal power naturally encouraged him to imita- 
tion, and in his earlier days his work was marred 
by undue vehemence. Fortunately his connection 
with Forrest was severed before his style had 
become permanently fixed, and he entered into a 
partnership with Lawrence Barrett in Califor- 
nia, which lasted for several years, and benefited 
him greatly in a pecuniary and artistic sense. 
It was in 1874 that he made his first appearance 
as a star actor in New York, playing Spartacus 
in Booth’s Theatre. It was generally understood 
that he aspired to wear the mantle which had 
fallen from the dead shoulders of his former 
chief, and the public hailed him with enthusiasm. 
His noble presence, splendid fire, aud resonant 
voice seemed to mark him as the heroic actor of 
the future, and the populace accepted him as a 
star of the first magnitude, although his turbu- 
lence still offended critical taste. After plaving 
a round of characters he again went to the West, 
to return to New York three years later, when he 
was seen as Virginius, and won a triumph which 
placed him permanently in the front rank of 
American actors. From that time until the be- 
ginning of his fatal sickness his career was one 
uninterrupted series of successes, not only in his 
adopted country, but in London, which he visited 
in 1881. 

The capacity of Mr. McCutoven was brilliant 
in quality, but limited in scope. He was not en- 
dowed with the powers of versatility and imagi- 
nation, which are conferred by genius alone. He 
enacted many parts, but his fame will be asso- 
ciated hereafter with very few, and most of these 
bear a strong family resemblance to each other, 
It was as the representative of the noble Roman 
that he stood pre-eminent. His V'rginius was 
his masterpiece undoubtedly, but his Spartacus 
and Brutus (in Paynx’s tragedy) were scarcely 
inferior to it. All of them were marked by a 
breadth and simplicity of style, an imperial dig- 
nity of cafriage, a fiery passion, and a depth of 
pathos which wrought an extraordinary effect. 
The directness of the methods employed, the nice 
finish of the execution, and the pervading im- 
pression of innate nobility of soul, conveyed by 
many significannt little touches, gave them very 
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high dramatic and artistic value. His compre- 
hension of this particular type of human nature 
was wonderfully exact and full, because his own 
personal characteristics belonged to the same 
order. 

In the interpretation of characters dealing with 
the emotions of the heart he rarely failed, but the 
© thtleties of intellectual types eluded him. His 
(oriolanus, for instance, was only good in the 
sturmy scenes, his Richelieu was purely mechan- 
ical, his Richard III. almost wholly bad. His In- 
gomar was effective, but lacked romance and im- 
ugination, and so on through ithe list. His Jack 
Cade, Metamora, and other parts of that kind were 
good enough in their way, but the way was a bad 
one, and was happily abandoned. His Othello 
was in some respects the best upon the English 
stage. 
Of late he confined himself almost entirely to 
the Roman parts in which he excelled, and the 
standard which he established will not soon be 
surpassed. He won fame and fortune by con- 
scientious study, laborious practice, and a faith- 
ful use of the talent intrusted to him. He tri- 
umphed because he condescended to learn his 
business, and his life contains a lesson which 
the actors of the rising generation will do well to 
lay to heart. 


THE “ ALGOMA” DISASTER. 


Tue wreck of the fine steel steamer A/goma 
on Lake Superior, in the midst of a blinding 
snow-storm, at an early hour on Saturday morn- 
ing, November 7, has added another and fright- 
ful disaster to the long list with which the rocky 
and dangerous north shore of that treacherous 
lake is already accredited. In the ease of this 
shipwreck, horror accumulated upon horror in 
each day’s telling of the tale, the first report fur- 
nishing but a faint idea of the magnitude of the 
disaster. Instead of the loss of forty lives, as re- 
ported on Wednesday morning last, the list of 
victims was found to run up to more than double 
that number. 

Isle Royal, where the wreck occurred, stretches 
its forbidding form across the mouth of Thunder 
Bay, about forty miles distant from Port Arthur. 
It is a rocky and desolate island, uninhabited at 
the present day except by a few fishermen. Scat- 
tered about its barren length are a few old and 
long since deserted copper mines, which were 
doubtless at one time worked extensively by the 
Indians. Within sight of Isle Royal on a clear 
day rises the towering figure of Thunder Cape, 
the highest point on the lake. Nature has dealt 
with the north shore of Lake Superior very much 
after the manner of her treatment of the rugged 
coast of Maine, throwing up great battlements of 
trap-rock in many weird and fantastic shapes. 
It is here that Santa Claus Island rises up out of 
the deep water like a at gray ghost; and not 
far distant is a rocky formation known as “ The 
Chapel,” which is composed of four mighty col- 
umns upon which rests a rocky roof. 

The Algoma left the port of Owen Sound on 
the afternoon of Thursday, the 5th inst., bound 
for Port Arthur, a picture of which port is shown 
in this issue. All went well until midnight of 
Friday, when a heavy gale set in, accompanied by 
a blinding fall of rain and sleet, which afterward 
turned to snow. From first accounts of the dis- 
aster it was supposed that the captain was mak- 
ing for Rock Harbor in Isle Royal; but from the 
statements of Captain Moorg, who has had wide 
experience in lake navigation, it appears that he 
was endeavoring to wear ship, in order to stand 
out further from the dangerous shore, when the 
steamer struck aft. In less than twenty minutes 
she settled, the seas making a clean break over 
her and smashing her to pieces. ‘She parted just 
forward of the boiler, and her freight was washed 
out and tossed furiously about by the waves. 
This was at 4.40 o'clock on Saturday morning. 
Many of the passengers were in their berths when 
the vessel struck, and rushing upon deck, were 
swept, half clad, into the icv waters of the lake. 
Even in midsummer the waters of Lake Superior 
are very cold, and the struggles of those who were 
swept overboard into this frigid sea must have 
been of short duration. But three of those who 
jumped or were swept into the water reached the 
shore in safety. The stern of the steamer was 
finally driven so tightly upon the ledge of rock 
as to hold there, and the survivors remained hud- 
dled together on the deck. The captain had 
been injured by a falling timber, but he is re- 
ported as having heroically struggled to keep up 
the courage and hopes of the terrified passengers, 
Upon this wave-swept remnant of the ship the 
survivors clung without food or shelter for twen- 
ty-four hours, when on Sunday morning they 
managed to construct a raft, and by the aid of 
those who had previously reached the shore were 
landed on Isle Roval. A fisherman’s hut afforded 
partial accommodations for them, and on Monday 
they were rescued by the Athabasca, 


THE BLAST-FURNACES OF | 

PITTSBURGH AT NIGHT, © 
To the non-commercial mind the statement 
that &62,000,000 are invested in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel at Pittsburgh, that 50,000 
men are employed at the furnaces and mills, and 
that the value of their product last year was 
$102,000,000, conveys only a hazy idea of ex- 
tensive machinery and great forces. The eco- 
nomic value of this vast output of a single city, 
where the second furnace was built only twenty- 
six years ago, may be made clearer by compari- 
son with the total product of these manufactures 
in the Union. The total product of pig-iron in 
the United States in 1884 was somewhat less than 
5,000,000 tons ; in Pittsburgh alone, 487,000 tons; 
and in all western Pennsylvania, 838,000 tons. 
Of Bessemer steel, in the whole Union, about 
1,000,000 tons; in Allegheny County, 328,000 
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tons of steel of all kinds. Cf rolled iron, in the 
whole Union, 2,000,000 tons ; in Allegheny Coun- 


ty, 408,000 tons. How great the power is that is’ 


there expended, how magnificent a spectacle 
these great works afford, and how important a 
function of modern civilization they perform, can 
be conceived by the reader who is not at home 
in dealing with the statistics of manufacture only 
by taking them out of the category of what we 
mean in our usual use of the word manufac- 
tures, and by considering them as historic as well 
as economic facts of commanding unportance. 
Across the Monongahela River from the city 
of Pittsburgh proper, and directly opposite the 
point of its confluence with the Allegheny, are 
Duquesne Heights. Between the bank of the 
river and the base of the steep bluff is a narrow 
strip of lowland. Here, where the two mountain 
streams form the Ohio, is as magnificent a view 
of the most gigantic industries as can be seen 
anywhere along the banks of the Ohio, which, 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo, runs through the coun- 
try that during these twenty years has become 
the home of such extensive manufactories. For 
miles along the banks of the three rivers the stacks 
of forges and furnaces and foundries, many of 
Which are never idle, present a more magnificent 
spectacle by night than by day. You must as- 
ceud the Heiglits on an inclined railway for a view 
that takes away memory of the giddy ascent. 
Directly below you an illuminator of natural gas 
sends up its orange flame, and round about it 
other flames from the furnaces make visible all 
the mills, the three rivers, where miles of coal 


and coke flats and stern-wheel steamerg line their - 


borders, the succession of bridges, a long line of 
railroad, and the two Cities. 

The gas-lights and even the electric lights are 
dim by comparison with the flames of natural 
gas and of the stacks. It is. within the range of 
vision from this eminence that by far the greater 
part of this 8100,000,000 of Pittsburgh’s annual 
contribution to the world’s wealth of iron and 
steel manufactures is made. The “centre of 
production” of iron in the United States is here, 
and one can not stand on any other spot in the 
Union and see so many heavy manufactories at 
a glance. 

The first process in the manufacture of iron or 
steel is done, of course, by the blast-furnace, one 
of which is the subject of the accompanying il- 
lustration. How high the stack is a stranger 
would not guess until he ascended it, so lange is 
the hooped and bolted and thickly built and fire- 
proof-lined furnace at the base, The ores, prop- 
erly mixed with one another, and with coke and 
limestone, are hoisted and dumped into it. An en- 
gine, or engines, in whose boilers the gaseous fuel 
burns with an incessant roar, blow the blast that 
converts the admixture into a molten mass, and 
sends a flame out the stack. . A furnace is not 
filled and emptied and filled again; it is constantly 
filling, and is discharged as the chemical process 
is completed, with a portion of the contents, the 
blast meanwhile domg its work with the rest. 
There are little windows, hardly larger than a sil- 
ver dollar, in projecting arms from the furnace 
near its base, through which the-progress of the 
melting is observed. The furnace is “tapped” 
first for “slag,” or refuse, which in a red-hot 
stream flows off through a ditch in the sand. 
Then lower down it is “tapped” again for the 
bron. 

At first, when a small aperture has been made 
in the fire-clay with which the “tap” has been 
seiled, the metal squirts and flows in a dull 
stream; as the aperture becomes larger, the 
sparks from the red-lot mass fill the air and ob- 
scure men and furnace view. They throw 
sand on it, to restrain this unpleasant pyroteclinie 
display, until the stream is under control, The 
fluor of sand is divided into compartments, into 
which the stream is directed until they are filled. 


The red river is divided into rivulets and creeks ° 


and little threads of streams. until the discharge 
has all been conveyed to these sandy moulds. 
When it solidifies it is pig-iron, and the simple 
but Titanie process of its conyersion from ore 
has been completed. 

There are in and about Pittsburgh seyenteen 
blast-furnances, which employ $5,000,000 and 
2500 men. Yet all that they do is but the first 
of the interesting processes to which the ore is 
submitted before it becomes steel rails, or nails, 
or any of the thousands of shapes that it finally 
takes. 


OSTRICH FARMING IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


In March, 1883, the California Ostrich-farming 
Company was incorporated to demonstrate the 
practicability of raising ostriches profitably in this 
country, and®a farm was bought in Los Angeles 
County. The climate and conditions were con- 


sidered all that were necessary for its success by - 


the promoters of this enterprise, comparing very 
favorably with South Africa, to whieh -country 
this bird is indigenous. A capital gtock of 
$30,000 was subscribed, and the work-was im- 
mediately begun with twenty-two importéd birds, 
under the superintendence of the writer, who had 


had considerable experience as au ostrich farmer 


in South Africa. 


Ostrich farming in that country has developed 


enormously in the seventeen years during which 
it has been prosecuted. It is estinrated that 
$40,000,000 is invested in the industry in Cape 
Colony alone, not to mention the Orange Free 
State, Natal, and the Transvaal. Seven million 
dollars’ worth of feathers is exported annually. 
Half of them come to this country, paying an im- 
port duty of fifty and twenty-five per cent. upon 
raw and dressed feathers respectively. 

The feathers have become the second largest 
export of South Africa, diamonds heading the 
list. In order to protect this valuable industry, 
the South African government has imposed an 


export duty of 6500 on each bird of any age, 
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and $125 on each egg. This duty 
has been levied since November, 
1884. 

The illustrations will give an 
idea of the California farm and 
its arrangements. The breeding 
birds are confined in a close cor- 
ral, eight feet high, inclosing about 
ten acres of land. This is again 
subdivided by board fences into 
twelve breeding corrals, ten of 
which contain each a pair or trio 
of breeding birds. 

The farm consists of 200 acres, 
and is cultivated exclusively for 
the birds. Upward of 100 acres 
are sown with alfalfa (lucerne), 
which is inclosed as required with 
board fencing, as pasture for the 
young birds. This acreage will 
support upward of 2000 birds. 

The breeding birds are fed 
twice a day with alfalfa cut up 
by horse-power. About forty 
pounds is given to each bird per 
dav, in addition to which corn, 
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each wing, worth in this country 
from three to five dollars each in 
the raw state. The chicks are first 
plucked at the age of six months 
and every seven or eight months 
afterward. At two years they are 
producing feathers worth two dol. 
lars each, and at three to three and 
a half years they are producing 
their finest plumage. The ostrich 
is a long-lived bird, living probably 
to one hundred years. There are 
birds in Africa known to be over 
eighty years old, and still breeding. 

The quality of the feathers de. 
pends entirely upon the quality 
and quantity of food. To produce 
a good feather, as in producing 
good wool, an abundapce of green 
food must be given, together with, 
a sufficiency of corn. This fact is 
very generally overlooked even in 
Africa, it being the prevalent opin- 
ion that an ostrich will flourish well 
upon rocks and sand, and that it 
requires very little water. This is 


doura, cabbages, turnips, carrots, THE FIRST OSTRICHES HATCHED IN CALIFORNIA, TEN MONTHS OLD. the cause of the many inferior 


onions, and other.vegetables are 
fed as a change of diet, and shells 
and stones are also given in abundance to aid digestion and to lay infertile eggs; therefore the success of ostrich farming depends, 
provide egg-shell material. in the first place, on an adequate and practical knowledge of the 
The ostrich makes its nest by scratching a hole in the ground _ business in all its branches; secondly, on having a few first-class 
“ wuaranteed breeders” that can 
be relied upon. Many of the 
= largest ostrich farmers in South 
WEEE: Africa began with two or three 
sett pairs of birds. The rate at 
which these birds increase after 
the first four or five years is 


A PAIR OF BREEDING BIRDS. 


about four feet in diameter and eight or ten inches deep. In marvellous, and sufficiently explains the rapid fortunes made in 
this nest the female lays from fourteen to sixteen eggs, which ostrich farming in South Africa. 

are then sat upon by both male and female, the female sitting The adult birds are plucked every seven or eight months, each 
during the day and the male during the night. The process of _ bird, male or female, producing twenty-five long white feathers in 
incubation takes forty-two days, 
after which the chicks are taken 
great care of by the old birds un- 
til the age of one month, when 
they are separated from the old 
ones, and the hens in a few weeks 
begin to lav again. 

If the eggs are taken from the 
nest as laid, and hatched artificial- 
ly, a hen will often lay from twen- 
tv-five to thirty eggs before stop- 
ping. They lay every other dav, 
aud will frequently lay three batch- 
ex during the season. Some good 
birds will lay as many as ninety 
eggs during the year. An egg 
from a mature bird will weigh 
from three and a half to four 
pounds, and measure sixteen inch- 
es by eighteen in circumference. 

A pair of first-class guaranteed 
birds will produce from forty to 
seventy chicks per year. These be- 
gin to lay at the age of four years, 
although they are not “ guaran- 
teed breeders” until they have 
produced a record—that is, until 
they lave produced from forty to 
seventy chicks per year for sever- 
al vears in succession. are 
then valuable birds, and distin- - | in 
guishable from simple “ breeding 
birds,” which are birds that have ~~ 
just arrived at the breeding age of 
four years, or have been found to 2 > = > 
be inferior birds. 

Many birds are barren, many -OSTRICHES, WITH NEST OF EGGS. 


shipments of feathers from tame 
birds in Africa, and of the down- 
fall of many of the inexperienced ostrich farmers there. This 
country has a great advantage over South Africa in its irrigation 
facilities, an abundance of green food being obtainable all the 
year round by means of flowing Artesian wells and irrigation 
ditches from the rivers. In Africa the periodical droughts form 
one of the chief drawbacks to success, and great numbers of birds 
die every year or two from this cause. 
During the breeding season especially the male birds are exceed- 
ingly savage and dangerous. They attack by striking forward with 
the foot, one toe of which is armed with a claw two inches in 
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length, and strong enough to rip open a horse. Many accidents 
are the result of carelessness, and deaths from this cause are 
not uncommon. The speed of the ostrich is proverbial ; and it 
may be interesting to know that the stride of the ostrich when at 
full speed is twenty-two feet. 
Wild birds are now very scarce. 
The male bird utters a cry mucl 
like the fog-horn of a steamer; 
it can be heard a distance of two 
or three miles, and throughout the 
breeding season the males are 
“bromming,” as it is called in Af- 
rica, the whole night long. 

From the past two years’ exper- 
iment there is every reason to be- 
lieve that there is a great future 
for this industry in California. 
The feathers produced on this farm 
are inferior to none produced in 
Africa, although special attention 
has been paid to the raising of 
chicks to prove the practicability 
of prosecuting the industry in this 
country as a paying business. This 
has been sufficiently proved. with 
the inferior birds at our com- 
mand. We have a number of 
fine, strong, healthy chicks hatch- 
ed already this year. 

The climate of this portion of 
the State appears to be favorable to 
the ostrich. I have never seen 
birds more vigorous or in finer con- 
dition in any part of Africa, and 
I am convinced that the time is 
not far distant when ostrich farm- 
ing will be one of the leading i- 
dustries of the State of California. 


CHaries Y. SKETCHLEY, 


Sur'r Catrrornta OstRicu- 
Co, 
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[See Pace 763.] 
5. Santa Claus Island. 


."—Drawn BY CHARLES GRaHaM.— 


THE NORTH SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR—SCENE OF THE WRECK OF THE “ ALGOMA 
4. Thunder Cape from the Lake. 
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3. From the Top of Thunder Cape. 


2. The Wreck. 


1, Port Arthur. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Prof. Apouru Orr, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate: “1 have Qecn enabled to devote myself to 
hard mental labor, ffom shortly after breakt: ist tilla 
late hour in the evening, without experiencing the 
slightest relaxation, and 1 would not now at any rate 
dispense with it,"—[4 do.) 


“Tiewtof” we heard one man eay to another, the 
other day. “1 didu't Know you at first: why! you look 
ten years younger than you did when 1 Raw you last.” 
| Jed ten years younger,” was the reply. You know 
I weed to be under the weather all the time and gave 
up expecting to be any better. The doctor said I had 
conmainption. I wae terribly weak, bad night-eweata, 

ough, no appetite, and lost flesh. I saw Dr. Pierce's 

Goulds 1 Medical Discove ry’ advertised, and thought 
it would do no harm if it did no good. It has cured 
we. lama pew man because am a well one..—[Adv.] 


NURNETT’S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Wair 
It hax been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
wae coming ont, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Firavontne Exrnacrs —the best.—{ Adv.]} 


Ir ix very pleasant to travel nowadays, bnt a trip to 
Reston, from New York or Albany, is rendered more 
delightinl by travelling in the magnificent drawing- 
room cars op the Boston aud Albany R. R.—[Adv.} 


Axccerrra Brrrees, the world-renowned appetizer | 
and ins gerator. Used now over the whole civilized 
word. ary it, but beware of imitations. Ask your 
or draggist for the genuine article, manu- 
factored by Dr. J. G. B. Sivexut & Sons.—{Adr.] 


ADVICE TO MOTIIERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Sootuine Syeur shonld always be 
ueed for children teething. It soothes the child, voft- 
ene the gounm, allayes all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ie therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing leas than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


¥, BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
er’ 


CherryPectoral 


Should be kept constantly at hand, for 
use in emergencies of the household. 
Many a mother, startled in the night by 
the ominous sounds of Croup, finds the 
little sufferer, with red and swollen face, 
gasping for air. In such cases Aver’s 
Cherry Pectoral isinvaluable. Mrs. Emma 
Geducy, 159 West 125 st., New York, 
writes: “While in the vountry, last 
winter, my liltle boy, three years old, was 
taken ill with Croup; it scemed as if he 
would dic from strengulation. Avyer’s 
Cherry Pectoral was tried in small and 
frequent doses. and, in Jess than half an 
hour, the littie patient was breathing 
easily. The doctor said that the Pectoral 
saved my dufiing’s life.’ Mrs. Chas. B. 
Landon, Guilford, Conn., writes: “Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Saved Miy Life, 


and also the life of my little son. As he 
ix troubled -with Croup, I dare not be 
Without this remedy in the house.” Mrs. 
J. Gregg, Lowell, Mass., writes: * 
children have repeatedly taken Ayer's 
Clerry Pectoral for Coughs and Croup. 
li gives immediate relief, followed by 
cure.” Jirs. Mary E. Evans, Scranton, 
Du., writes: “I have two little boys, both 
of whom have been, from infancy, subject 
to violent attacks of Croup. About six 
months ago we began using Ayer’s Cherry 
Tectoral, and it acts like a charm. Ina 
few minutes after the child takes ft, he 
breathes easily and rests well. Every 
mother ought to know whut a blessing I 
have found in Aver’s Cherry Pectoral.” 
Mrs. Wm. C. Reid, Freehold, N. J., writes: 
“In our family, Ayer’s medicines have 
been blessings for many years. In cases 
of Colds and Coughs, we take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


and the inconvenience is soon forgotten.” 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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R. MOSER, 
932 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND-CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 


CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 
OPENINC. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 
PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlsbad Jewel Ware, 


FACTORY PRICES. 
R. MOSER. 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


of a LETTER from SOUPS, 
TLEMAN at Mad- GRAVIES, 

at” WORCESTER, FISH, 
HOT & COLD 
thet thelr MEATS, 

GAME, 
well GAS WELSH 
sauce that is 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


NCLO-SWISS MI LK 
CONDENSED 
KMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for. all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold ee 


ALBURNINE, 


The wonderful preparation, which will give hair of 
any color the so much admired rich golden auburn 
tint, without injury to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
pearance. Eudorsed and recommended 
»*y the moet eminent physicians. Price 

$2.00, comp): te. Mone refunded if it 
falla to do the same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 
Street, near Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


CLARKE’S PATENT 
PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS 


FOR BUBNONG 'N HIS 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS «nc 


PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


S.CLARKE parenree. LON. ENG ane 
EXCHANGE ALLEY. NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, &c. Price, cabinet size, 
1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in proportion. Send 
10 cents stamps for catalogue and supplement 
of 7000 subjects. Sovie Pxotograrsa Co., Pub- 
lishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mention Harper's Weekly. 
STEEL 
P 4 NS. 


Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, ye $33, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©OO., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


wuo win MEMOIRS OF U.S.GRANT 


to secure territory for our SOLDIER'S RECORD, 
which sells quickly to every old soldier, or friend of a 
soldier, and realize Quick Cash, should apply at once. 
Good agents wanted D. R. NIVER, Albany, %.Y. 
“> 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Every book- buy er is interested 
in knowing what is going on 
at Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 
In an important sense, it is the 
leading bookstore. It leads toa 
sort of management that is going 
to be as wholesome for books as 
for other merchandise. 

Book News gives the news of 
it. The December Number is 
full of pictures out of Holiday 
books. Send five cents for a 


copy. 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art tly, to p.p. 
with full size working outl'ne designs in every number, an 
THIRTEEN large COLORED PLATES @ year. nning Nov. 
this will me lude spose Se beautiful Colered Stud 


Leaves and Stema, _ silk nting ; 
for Dress Froxt or WALL BANNER _— a 
lovely su ion for Valentine or Hand Sereen of sleep- 


A 
One $3.00; six months, 65. 
e © ony» ‘Colored (Marine 
view, 11x18), and catalogue sent for et 
LOCK, 37 & 30 West 2d St., N. Y. 
Vention this paper. 


The N.Y. Weekly Tribane 


Wants a young and smart Repnbiican in every town- 
ehip to canvass for 3 months’ subscriptions at 25 
ceuts each. The commissions are more liberal than 
ever before offered. A good chance formen out of 
work. The Weekly, 13 weeka, for % cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 


THREE ART MAGAZINES $5.00. 


bas, Ly over go designs an issue. 
e oftier these three r the extraordinarily low price 
of $5.co. (saved 'SAMPL E COPIES of the three for soc.; 
orany one, zoc. Fuil parti is in catalogue for ac. In t!.is 
club of art journa! s gubaceibess get. actual count, over 
is drawings, working for painting. em- 
broidery, &c., ‘art motives, colored orbe; photo- 
vures; over {200 reading questio 
practical suggestions, criti am. an 
news., (Mention this advert & Gilliss 
Pub's: ART AGE, 75 FUL ON $T., YORK. 
F you want to know how to decorate and farnieh 
your home, re 


THE DECORATOR nee FURNISHER. 
“Not only the most im to - but certainly the 
moet artistic publication an ighest in merit that 
has seen the light here.” —N. Advertiser. 
Subscription, $4.00 per year. pil Copies, 35 cents. 
Trial Subscription Three Months, $1.00. 
THE DECORATOR & FURNISHER CO., 
30 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE PKOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE contains 58,000 Topica, 5000 Illus- 
trations, nearly 100 Double and Single page Col- 
ored Maps. 75,000 copies sold in four years. 

Don’t purchase a Cyclopedia of any kind till you 
examine the People’s. Send for specimen pages to 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 806 Broadway. 


First Class Agents Wanted. 


TELESCOPES | 


STER EOPTICONS 
OPTICAL LANTERNS 
wiz VIEWS 

Ceolered and uncolored, 

illustrating all lands 
d every branch of 
Natural Histery, 
Physical Science, 
Temperance Lectures, 
Bible Studies, Comic 


and Amusing Anec- 
dotes and d Fairy Tales. 


Also A for showing Chemical and 
Pil osophical Experiments and Ani- 
mal Life on the screen. 


THE LARGEST & BEST STOCK jN THE WORLD, 


QUEEN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


&2™ Priced and 
of 120 pages sent 


lowe my 
Restoration 


toHealth 
, and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


ISFIGURING Humors, Iinmiligting Ernptions, 
Itching Tortures, zema, Paoriasie, Scrofula, 
and Infantile Humors cured bythe Cutiovea 
Curiovea Resoivent, the new blood puriticr, 
cleanses the blood and ———, of impurities and 
poisonous clements, and remover the canse. 

Curiovna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Uicera, aud restores the Lair. 

CoTiccra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hamors, 
Skin Blemiehes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve 
Cuxmioat. Co., Boston, Mara. 

Send ‘for “ How to Oure Skin Diseases.” 
Sndden, Sciatic, Nenralgic, Rheumatic, 
lervons Pains instantly relieved by Cuti- 
Anti-Patn 


15 New Hiding Motto & Christmas Hidden Name (ards 
or 50 Chromos, 10c. G. Wrrercs, 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1509, 


37th Annual Greeting! 


The advent of the Holiday Season which im. 
mediately precedes the death of the Old Year 
is suggestive of presents, and what to give is a 
most perplexing question. 

For the benefit of those who want to be’ re- 
lieved of this anxiety we have just issued a 


HOLIDAY EDITION 


Of our FASHION MAGAZINE, which contains an 
Aggregation of Novelties 


Seldom found under one roof. The Magazine 
contains profuse Illustrations of all the goods 
to be found in each of our 52 departments, with 
the lowest New York prices, and comprise in 
part SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, MILLI. 
NERY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, TOYS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, and a choice selection 
of original literary matter, and will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents, or 50 
cents per annum. 


OUR ENLARGED ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


With its superior facilities for the transmission 
of goods, enables out-of-town buyers to enjoy 
the same advantages in shopping as city dwellers. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311,3214 to 321 Grand Street; 


56 to 70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 


enald 
Constable ks G 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'T. 


We are exhibiting a very 
choice selection of High - Art 
Novelties in Upholstery Fab- 
rics, Furniture Coverings, Por- 
tieres,and an extensive assort- 
ment of new and rare designs 
in Modern and Antique Lace 
Draperies, etc. 


KH 19th dt. 


‘To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get & factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cta will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. <All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100styles of —_ Stitches enclosed 


jineach package. Send 40 cta in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK co., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| HOLID all 
STU ‘zt 
KLEEN CAME 


IP p ERS GAR [ME 


Barlow's Pat, Manifold Ship pping Blanks, 


Send for Sample Sheet and Prices t 
BARLOW BHOS., Grand Rapids, Wich. 
watch or achain 
be 
examined before payingan 


and if not satisfactory, return 
pourexpense. We manufacture all 


atalogue jes thee. 
f 260 atyies 
Watch rranted. Address 
STANDARD WATCH CO., 
PITTSBURGH, P PA. 


p¥oxocrarny, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
Rh. Howard, with alphabet for be- 


i rent on ication. 
ERIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ing pi In addition there will be six large supple- 
ments of designs in black and white (full enlgne painting 
and embroidery, besides over 100 of de sand text, 
iving careful instruction in ARTISTIC HOUSE-FU RNISH- 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


BELIEVE IN CIVIL SERVICE 
/-REFORM;AND HOPE THE 
TIME IS AT HAND WHEN 
ALL OUR PEOPLE wire 
TAE AD\ANTAGE OF A RELUAN 
FOR &YCH'AN OPPORTUNITY 
MERIT AND FITNESS IN STEAD 
OF A DE PENDENCE UPON 
THE CAPRICE OR SELFISH 
INTEREST OP THOSA WHO 
IMPUDEIN'TTLN STAND 
BETWEEN TAE PEOPLE 
AND THE MACHINERY | 


OF THEIR GovERNMENT, 
“GROWER CLEVELAND, 


VICTORY—FOR THE MOMENT. 


Incorriciate Sportsman. “I’m boss again.” 


= iit o. 


AMONG JHE PEOPLE BETTER 
THAN A DESIAE OF- 


-FICE AND A PATAIOTIC IM- 
\PULSE VPON WHICH MAY 
SAFELY REST THE INTEGAITY 
OP OVA INSTITUTIONS 
AND SNE ST AENGTH 
PERPETVITY OF dv 
GOVERNMENT 


THIS WOULD BE A LASTING VICTORY. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See *“* Medical Presa,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Licbig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


UF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocera, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PAKK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DI'l, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND. & CO., FRANCI#H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 
NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS. 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL TilE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s one attachment, = o pair. 

Oc. 


two 
Misses’ “6 66 * 


Mizses’, with a belt, 
Ladies’ os 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 
Catamenial Bandage Sup- 
combined 50c. 
ealth Skirt Supporter Ge * 
Brighton Gents’ Garter ise. “ 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
=, Oron receipt of price in 2c. stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Centre St., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S $4 W 
HARPER'S 4 00 


2c. 


SARPERG BABAR 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEROPLE....... 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)........ .10 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
week fur 52 weeks)............. .15 


Postage Free to all aubacribers in the United States 


or Canada, 


is pre-eminent in its own department.—N, 
Porta. 


A tile of these publications would be a complete 
sary in itself.—Boaton Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
iy commend them anew and more emphatically to 
appreciation of the public.—N. ¥. Sun, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


¢ NOTICE.—Mesers. Harrrr & Brortiuers are in- 
‘rived that persona falsely representing themaelvea to 
(ents Jor Harper’s Periodicals are soliciting sub- 
"'ptous therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
tn the name of & Buorures. 
prevent the loss of money by such misrepresenta- 
*, is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
to represent Harvrr & Broturrs, payment 
nade by Bank Draft or Poat-o fice Mone er, y- 
to the order of Harrere & Broruens, New York. 


EAFNESS CAUSES and CURE,by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years 


Treated by most of the noted speci y 
pecialists of the da 
sed with Re benefit. Cured himaeif in three 
‘plain, steaks uandreds of by same 
nd successful home treatment. 
8. PAGK, 18 East 26th St., New York City. 
\ DV ER TISERS can learn the coat of any pro- 
~ * posed line of Advertising at Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 
““spiper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥ 
14 10 cents for a 100-page pamphlet. 


Itisa paar for the Father, the Mother, the 

™ those of any other publication. IT IS PURE. 
somely printed on 

THE GOLDEN ARGOSY sa WEEKLY, Ir comes To 

-you 52 TIMES a YEAR, AND EVERY WEEK CONTAINS— 


@ Three Serial Stories ts’ rtment, 

= Two or Three 8 Stories, An Exchange rtment, 
7 AB phical Department, A Puzzle Department, 
= Anecdotes Historical Matter, Poetry, Funny Items, etc. 


tes, Editorials 
13 SERIA L. STORIE will be published in THR GOLDEN ARGOSY during the next 
year (5 a eek), @ when put into book form will cach sell for $1.25. 
a t t whose books are read in every town in 
bag 
stories. 


write three of these long 

1 OF Among the old Fields of Australia 

is the first. t is a stirring tale, picturing the career of two American boys in the 

wilds of that far-off country. STRUCCLINGC UPWARD the second. It shows 

the struggles of a poor buy as he makes his way agaiust the most discouraging opposition. 

TH OUNG ACROBAT is the third—a story that will be read with absorbing in- 
terest, a story of the circus, with its animals, its bareback riders, and its clowns. 

hese three stories alone would cost in book form $3. a, 
By EpWARD 8S. ELL1s, aro breezy, fascinatin 
The Deerfoot Series, itories. They picture graphically the — 


== ged scenes of camp-life, of Indian hostility, and the strugzies of early settlers of the West. 
ea Two these ries 


in book form would cost $2.50. 
ONLY A BO By Mar¥ A. DENISON, will fascinate the readers of the 
9 ARGOsY. A brave, noble boy and a sweet, pretty girl— 
homeless and friendless—form the leading characters of this story. 
In book this serial alo 


ne would bring $1.25. 


| 


readers of every . Itis along story, and is dramatic and picturesque throughout. 
In book form this serial alone would sell for $1.25. 


and unfolds a deep plot to defraud one out of great riches. 
In book this serial alone would be worth $1.25. 


= hither and thither In a great, cold city, homeless and without friends. 
In book form this serial alone would sell for $1.25. 
= OTHER SERIAL AND SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES, ETC., 
will be by GEORGE H. COOMER, Dr. D. O. S. LOWELL, G. A. HENTY, Carr. DAVID 
= SOUTHWICK, RALPH MORGAN, J. L. HARBOUR, JUDSON NEWMAN SMITH, 
—_ THOMAS 8. COLLIER, LAURA E. RICHARDS, AND OTHERS. 


Child of Fortune, win prove moet 
Who Shall be the Hero iis by 


: by th blisher, FRANK A. Munsry, wi 
Afloat in a Creat City, give the peader 


THE GOLDEN 


A Safe Paper for Parents to put into the hands of their Children. 3 


Boys and the Girls, Its stories are unequaled DY a 


» INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE, and is ha 
veavy tint paper, and beautifuliy illustrated by leading artists, 


RE ARE THE FICURES: = 
The Thirteen Serial Stories, worth in book form . . 
The Sketches of Noted Men, ‘* 
The Early Kings. 
The Short Stories, = . 6.C 


Value of a Year’s Reading bought In sinzle books, $31.00 
DOES IT PAY TO TAKE THE GOLDEN ARGOSY? 

Ask yourself this question. It costa but @2.00 a year, or 5 cents a weeli _ 
| on the rnews-standa, and you get in a year’s subscription what would cost you In book i> | 


furm $31.00, The ARkGosY can be bound for almost nothing, and furnishes you a— - 
library in iteelf—a beok that you can sell for much more than the paper 
will cost you, and, teo, after you have read it for a year—52 WEEES. ad 


S6<. 


BB 


e give the reader a good knowledge of 
= Sketches of Noted Men the at men of the weeld—men = 
= who move che wheels of vast business enterprises and the great wheels of the nation, a 
== With each sketch a fine portrait of the subject is given—fifty-two sketches a year. ==> 
ot This ser would make a $3.00 book. = 
This series will picture hical 
= Creat Events in History. the events on which the desting ¥ = 
@ nations—ay, the destiny of the ciyilized wortd—turned. They will be intensely in- a 
== teresting, and will give you a knowledge of events that you never dreamed of possessing, === 
[| This series in book form would be worth $2.00. 
Early Kings of Creece and Rome. | = 
or] er’s interest like the most fascinating novel, and will give him a clear idea of these Great al 
—= Nations which played so important a part In the civilization of the world. — i 
This series would make a $2.00 book, 
iks to Bo will form an impor- 4 Convincing Statement. “a = 
Talks to YS tant and instructive I have carefully examined the = 
== series of will programme offered by the pub- SS = 
a ny strengthen their determination. lisher of GOLDEN AkGOSY THE ARG OSY SPECIAL WA TCE =a 
= outer, an lead to has many new and valuable improvements. It is an excellent time-keeper. Tho case 
an honorable an arecer. made of Nickel Silver and is beautifully ornamented with the above ig 
== This series wor make a $1.75 book. a high one, and inthis announce- especially for the Ancosy. NDE Re Each comes a| = 
VARIO DEPARTMENTS ment he presents an unusual ar- andsome satin-lined case. e cuarantce this watch to be a better timer than any viler 
the, Purse glous ranks as in ray of attractive features. The watch that can be bought for icss than $8.00, 
America. The Exchange Department finds favor «« , 
* with boys and girls who wish to exchange various Ng a -_=, yee An Offer that Challenges Com arison, = 
= articles. The Correspondents’ Department isa pop- actly as represented, y int- We will give this watch with handsome chain and charm and a full = 
GH ular feature and affords all an opportunity of ask- mate relations with Mr Munsey § year’s subscription to THe GOLDEN ARGOSY for on! $32.50, which is the regular 
ing questions and having them will enable me to bear confident FREP The is in this offer you: == 
are always a year’s subscription, with chain and charm or if fer 
= Our Short Stories best, and are enmen oS oe and to put it the other way, you pay #2.00 for the subecription and get Deine wate i Seer - 
a handsomely !llustrated. The Editorials y oe aie one ple a = an. -. 1.50, and a chain and charm thrownin. This offer exceeds any ever made, =3 
ten in popular, snappy style. The Golden If you will send usa elub of five yearly enbseripti - 
= Poetry, tho Anecdotes, the Funny § with him. Horatio Alger, Jr. FREE will send each a watch, pron ih a 
-y ms, etc., receive care. for your tronble will give yon a watch, chain and charm and a-year’s sub- 
= These stories, etc., would make tivo Uustrated books, worth $6.00. scription. This Is an easy way to get a watch and a year’s yoadiae — = 
a We do not ask you to send us any money before examining the watch.—0n® 
= receipt of your order we mail you a copy of the Arcosy and send the watch by express with PEPMISSION TO = 
= EXAMINE BEFORE YOU PAY FOR IT. You thus see that both paper and watch’ are exactly as represented. =3 
@ When you pay for subscription and watch at express office you get a receipt for both, IF YOU PREFER to send moncy @ 
= direct to us to save time, you will receive your watch and paper by return mail. The Arcosy without the watch is $2.00, = 
= with the watch, chain and charm, $3.50. Write plainly the name of your post-office and express office, county and State, = 


GREAT PAY GIVEN TO AGENTS. Address FRANK A. MUNSEY, 81 Warren St., New York. 


Will mail you rules evelop m 
making hen | CUT PAPER 
Dor We have transferred on 


p and rosy 
dumbbells, to develop | mnueacle 
of the arms and bony —all fo 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
h PRIZE free, a costly box of goods which will 
right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortnnes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


roft.H. -Do ome School for | Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who w 
pares St.. N. conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


help all, of either sex, to more money We are CROTTY & CO. wh J . 
an, contracts made .G.C ‘O., whether for 
if Hagper’s Bazaz Patterns or for any other businesa. PLAYS Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers. etc., for 


ea 


PATTERNS. 


MUSIC BOXES 


r WHOLESALE 


FREE TOF.A.M. Fine Colorefi Engraving of the 
Old Sun Tavern in Philadeiphia: in which the first 
lodge in N, America was organizéd and held. Also 
large illustrated Catalogue of .Tasonle books and 
goods with bottom prices, Als offer of first cluss 
business to F, A, M, REI DING & CO., 
Masouic Publishers and Manufacturers,731 Bvoad way, New Yora» 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


by FF, G AUTSCHI & SONS, 1030 Chestnut St. Phila. 
¢2@~LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK BEFORE PURCHASING. 


School, Club. and Parlor. . Best ont. 
Catalogue free. T. S. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. 
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